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For the Companion. 


MIGNONNE. 

“Mignonne! Mignonne!” I call; and here she 
comes at full speed over the clover fields,—a light, | 
graceful girl of sixteen, with an old sunburned | 
hat on her wavy brown hair, and under that a 
pretty, sunburnt face. 

I think she is more than pretty; she is beauti- | 
ful, for those laughing gray eyes, tender and mer- 


ry at once, are like no other eyes that I ever saw. | ready, as she always is, to do my bidding. While 
I can hear her singing as she crosses the sunlit | she reads, instead of listening, I am wondering 
plain and dances across the shadows of the great | what I would do without “Mignonne” (little dar- 


oaks, whose leaves are 
quivering and shining in 
the full light of this mid- . 
summer morning. Se 

I know every detail of " 
this landscape by heart; 
the spider-webs, spark- 
ling with tiny dew-drops 
which veil the bushes; 
the tangle of the wild 
mimosa, with its fra- 
grant, feathery, pink 
balls lying low on the 
ground; the peaceful 
cattle browsing in the 
pasture, and over yon- 
der the white bolls of 
the cotton-fields and the 
chat of the pickers as 
they fill the bags slung 
over their should.rs. 

I said I knew the scene 
by heart. It is painted 
on my memory, for with 
these eyes I will never 
see it again. I was only 
twenty-one years old 
yesterday, and for two 
years I have been hope- 
lessly blind. 

Ah me! do you know 
what that means? you 
happy people who care- 
lessly drink in the beauty of earth as you do 
your daily draughts of water, without paus- 
ing to reflect on its value! No, you will never 
know that, unless it shall please God to bring 
such chastening upon yourselves. 

To a friendly hand I am indebted for tracing 
this record. Mignonne takes the Youth's Com- 
panion, and loves it, too, and I want to hear her 
astonished exclamation when her eyes first light 
on this little tale bearing htr name. 

But she is near at hand now. I can hear her | 
hurried breathing, for she has run every step of | 
the way, and then she laughs, and a shower of pe- | 
cans is poured over my recumbent form. | 

“You impatient John,” she cries; ‘you don’t | 
deserve a nut for hurrying me so! I wanted to 
get you some grapes, for there’s the biggest, black- | 
est bunches of Alums in the elder thicket, and | 

hardly any climbing to get at them.” | 

I pass my hand over her dress and find a long | 
rent in it. | 

“Oh, of course,” she laughed; “nothing can be | 
hidden from you. Papa and Madame Loriot and 
all the rest may be cheated, but not you!” 

It is a transparent device of my little sister’s to | 


convince me that there is a preternatural sagacity | 


developed in me te take the place of the sense I 
have lost. 





we'd understand her ten times better. But she 
gasps and chokes over English words, that belong 
to no known tongue under the sun when she’s 
done with them. But why did you call me in 
such a hurry ?” 

“Do you forget you promised to read to me 
Sully Prudhomme’s ‘Coupe d’or’ (golden goblet) 


| this morning ? I promised to translate it for Cous- 


in Ada.” 
The book lies under the tree and the reader is 





ling), for in spite of the Bible and Madame Loriot, 
who calls her by another name, Mignonne she must 
always be to my father and me, and to all who love 
her. 

And then my thoughts go back to that terrible 
night two years ago, when the light was smitten | 
from me, and when but for the bravery of my lit- 
tle sister I would have gone down to death. 

We were spending that winter on the Mississip- 
pi, where my father had a large sugar plantation. 
There were only Mignonne, father and me in the 
family, for my mother died when my sister was 
an infant. I had just graduated with honor at 
Y—— College, and my future looked to me very 
brilliant. Perhaps I was vain and conceited; but 
I fancied that some noble work was waiting for 


me which no other hands but mine could grasp. | 
| 


How dim and far-off all those day-dreams seem 
now! 

The river was very high tbat spring and was 
still rising. The top of the levee was not more 
than four inches above the water, and father was 
getting very uneasy about keeping us there. One 


“But you needn’t think I tore this climbing. It | stormy day at dinner he said to us,— 


was that wretched clump of blackberry bushes, 


that’s got enough of my rags hanging to it to 
make a patchwork quilt. Madame will never take 
my word for it, though. She’ll shake her old man- 
darin head and she’ll stretch out her hands, palm 
outwards, and say to papa at dinner,— 

“ “Monsieur, Mademoiselle Annette again climbs 
to de top ob de tree, when I defend her to do it, 
and her new robe is tored to giblets.’ 


“You know I told her once, for fun, that echan- | 


tillons was translated ‘giblets,’ and I wish you 
had heard her the other day talking to solemn 
Prof. Perkins about ‘de giblets ob his manuscript.’ 


The old fellow stared, and I nearly went into hys- | 


terics; and there was papa shaking his head at 
me, for he guessed where ‘de giblets’ came from.” 

“You don’t treat your governess with due re- 
spect, Mignonne,” I say. 

“Oh, but I dike her ever so much, you know! 
She’s such a helpless old imbecile when she wres- 
tles with English, I can’t help hoaxing her. Why 
don’t she taik French to us? 





“Children, I want you to pack up, for I’m go- 
; ing to send you home to Montvert to-morrow. I 
| can’t leave here myself, but I will write to old 
Mrs. Pratt, and she will stay with you and attend 
to the housekeeping until I come. What is it, 
Dick ?” to the colored foreman who, hat in hand, 
stood in the doorway. 

“Mass Elliot,” he said, “de water’s seepin’ 
through de front levee somehow,—a crawfish hole, 
lreckon. We’s gwine to have trouble sure, ef de 
leak aint stopped.” 

“Why don’t you call all hands in to work ?” fa- 
ther asked. ‘Stop all the ploughs in the field and 
let every man work at the levee.” 

“Dere aint half nuff,” Dick said. “Ten ob de 
men is cuttin’ wood on de oder side, you know; 
some is laid up sick, and we's got to hab nuff to 
work in gangs. One set must be drivin’ spiles 
and anoder haulin’ dirt, and some must be ready 
to dump it. You don’t know dis here Mississip, 
massa. What you has to do, you does it at once 


| 


| 


telling us he would be back by dusk. Mignonne 
and I stationed ourselves at the window to watch 
the levee. The dining-room was in the second | 
story, but our view of the levee was somewhat | 














and humps it troo de levee and sweeps us all | 


away .’fore you kin say Jack Robinson.” 
My father rose from the table with a troubled | 
face. ‘What is to be done then, Dick ?” he asked. | 
‘Massa, ef you will ride to Mass’ Forest’s and 
git his men and de folks at Big Bend, we’ll do, I 
reckon. Your hoss is saddled and ready, caze I 
knowed you'd have to go yourself.” | 
The rain was still pouring when father set out, | 
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intercepted by the branches of an immense live 
oak which touched the window. 

Mignonne, who was a tomboy from her cradle, 
used to amuse herself by catching the branches 
and swinging herself to the centre of the tree, 
where there was a natural seat formed by the in- 
terlacing boughs. : 

In about half an hour we saw our men were 
reinforced by a squad from Forest’s plantation. 
The Big Bend people, living at some distance from 
us, had not yet arrived. 

The storm increased in violence, the lightning 
flashed and the thunder roared; but the men at 
the levee worked on as cheerily as if the sun was 
shining. They laughed, they jested, and at last a 
strong voice took up what they called the levee 
song : 

“De Mississippi's boomin’, 
Ho de shovel and de spade; 
We'll make her change her tunin’ 
For de cotton’s picked and weighed. 
Fight her, boys, fight her, 
Ef she’s biggest, we’se de best; 


Drive de spiles and dump de mud down, 
Ef you want to go to rest.” 


“How dark it’s getting, John,” Mignonne ex- 


| claimed, and dusk seemed to have come upon us at 
}once. At that moment we heard loud cries from 
| the levee which made our hearts stand still, and 


at the same time, mingled with the voice of the 


| storm came a rush and roar which one who has 
| once heard can never forget. 


| “Great heavens, the levee has broken!” I cried; 
for in the dim light I could see the flood of muddy 
| waters, crested with white foam, rushing upon us. 
Even as I spoke, it was hurled against the house, 
which rocked with the shock. 
“The house is old, and will never stand it!” I 
cried. ‘Oh, is there nothing we can do ?” 
Mignonne is always cool and self-possessed in 
| danger, girl as she is. As the water was hurled 
against the old building, which seemed toppling 


Goodness knows ; and all togeder, or de ole fellar rares hisself up| over, she cried, “The tree! the tree, John!” and 
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in a moment we had grasped the protruding 
branches and swung ourselves to the seat. The 
next moment the house seemed literally to melt 
before our eyes, as the dark waters bore it away. 

The strong tree quivered to its very roots, and 
by the livid glare of the lightning we could see 
only a stormy, desolate waste of waters, where 
a few minutes before had been a scene of prosper- 
ous, active life. 

“Don’t be frightened, Mignonne,” I said, draw- 
ing her tome. “I think we're as safe as we could 
be anywhere, on this tree. I have always heard 
that the roots of the live oak run deep in the 
ground. Don’t you remember the great oak in 
Clement’s field? I’ve heard that it has stood three 
crevasses.” 

“I’m not frightened, John. But I am thinking 
of the death-cry of those poor creatures on the 
levee; so many of them swept into eter- 
nity. It is too horrible! And, O John, 
poor papa! He will think we are drown- 
ed; and what will become of him ?” 

As usual the first thoughts of my little 
sister were for others, not for herself. 
Death was staring us in the face, and she 
knew it as well as I did, but the suffer- 
ings of others were more to her than her 
own danger. 

I tried to cheer her by telling her that 
the colored people were generally good 
swimmers, and that pro- 
bably there had been 
time to escape from the 
sweep of the current as it 
burst through the levee. 
I told her that they were 
seldom drowned by those 
accidents. 

“Papa will come to 
look for us as soon as he 
can get here,” I continu- 
ed, “and I don’t think 
the tree shakes as much 
as it did.” 

Mignonne put her arms 
around my neck. “At 
least we are together, 
John,” she said. “I have 
heen a very happy child, 
but I am not afraid to 
die, except for poor papa. 
Let us pray, John, that 
God will spare us for 
him.” 

As she spoke, there 
came a blinding flash of 
| hghtning, which seemed to smite my eyeballs 
| With intolerable agony. I lost consciousness, for 
| how long I cannot say. 

When I partially recovered, I could feel that I 
was supported on my seat by my sister’s arms, 
and she was weeping bitterly. As I stirred, she 
uttered a cry of delight. 

“Don’t cry, Mignonne,” I said, feebly, for I 
seemed fainting with weakness, and my head was 
whirling strangely, and aching as if it would split. 
“I’m all right now,” I said, “though something 
gave me an awful blow. Perhaps I was stunned 
by lightning.” 

“T thought you were killed,” she sobbed, “and 
I prayed to die too.” 

“No, not killed, but so weak I’m ready to fall. 
All my strength is gone. Just feel how I’m 
trembling.” 

“Put your arms around my waist, John, and 
hold tight,” she cried. “TI’ll secure you in a min- 
ute.” 

I heard a tearing and rending, and knew she 
was tearing her skirts into strips. With wide, 
strong bandages she fastened me tightly to the 
back of the seat and laid my head on her shoulder. 

I was vaguely conscious that, though I heard 
claps of thunder, they did not seem to be preceded 
by lightning. But there was so much pain in my 
head that I fell into a kind of stupor, only rousing 
when Mignonne called to me. I could feel her 
hands tenderly rubbing mine, and my forehead, 
and every now and then I heard her say,— 

“Courage, John! courage! Ican see a streak 
of light, and I’m sure it’s day-dawn. The storm 
is over, and we will be safe in a few hours.” 

All at once she uttered a sharp cry, which roused 
me completely. 

“Took, John! look! 





Don’t you see it’s broad 


daylight, and yonder comes a skiff across the field. 
Oh, papa is init! Look! he is standing up, gaz- 
ing around.” 








12s 
“Papa! papa! Here we are! | 
“He hears ne. See, they are nearly here.” 


With my eyes stretched, I was gazing out. But 
there was only midnight blackness around me. 
The strain was too great, I thought, and my 
darling had gone mad. 

But was not that the measured splash of oars, 
and my father’s voice, hoarse and broken, crying 
out, “My children! my precious children! Are | 
you safe ?” 

Stunned and speechless, I was lifted from the | 
tree and pressed to my father’s heart. 

“Why do you look so, John?” he cried. “Are 
you ill, my son ?” 

“1 am blind,” I moaned, and fell face-foremost 


in the boat. 

My brave little sister, for the first and last time | 
in her life, fainted away. 
That is my sad little story. I have travelled, 
and tried oculists in every part of the world, and 
now I know Lam incurably blind. But I am re-| 
Have I not my 
Mignonne, who reads to me, talks to me, and | 
paints upon my darkness beautiful pictures, of | 
sun and flowers and the grand old forest, until | 


signed, and sometimes happy. 


they glow or gloom before me ? 

“You've been dreaming, John,” she cries in my | 
ear; “you’ve been lying here a quarter of an 
hour without opening your lips, or even hearing 
my questions. What does Prudhomme mean by 
this poem ?” 

“Well, dear, he says that, in the dirty glasses 
of a ‘cabaret’ the meanest wine pours in unceasing 
floods; but the fine crystal goblet, which requires 
a pure vintage, is seldom full.” 

“As if [ can’t translate French into literal prose 
I didn’t ask that, and 
you know it. Give me the second verse in poetry, | 


as well as you can, sir! 


if you can.” 

“Poetry!” Llaugh. “When did I ever claim to 
be a poet? I will give you an English version, if 
that is what you want. | 

*'*So the goblet of gold on a pedestal stands, 
Alas! often empty though deep to behold 


lepth where the pure only echoes to pure; 
tremble to sally the richly wrought gold.’ 





1a 
We 

“So you see, Mignonne, the costlier the vessel, 
the richer and rarer its contents should be. You 
are my golden goblet, dear, and I give you the 
truest best in 
own heart only 


feelings my 


to what 


and nature, for your 


auswers is noble and 
” 
good, 


“You silly John 
eatch in her clear 


” 


but T hear a little 
“So you're trying to 


she says > 
voice. 
foster my vanity, are you, and bring Madame 
down upon me ? 
“Yesterday, at 
when [ was mixing up things in an awful muss, 
she clapped her two hands to her head and cried 
out, ‘Mademoiselle Annette, if you have one voca- | 
tion in ze world, it is to turn people wot you call 


till 


those horrible conic sections, 


“topsy-turvy”’—to make dem = crazee, dey 


knows not wot dey says.’ 


“So Um atraid, John, ve made you ‘erazee’— 
that you should tancy me a golden goblet on a 
pedestal ! 

“Come, the sun's getting hot here, and if Mad- 
ame has to spoil her water-waves by putting on 
her bonnet to come atter me, farewell to our cosey 
chat to-night, for shell bombard me with conic 
sections by way of punishment.” 

So we laugh, and her faithful, strong little hand 
leads me through the lanes and fields, with the 
scent of wild tlowers on the air, the musical notes 
of the mocking-birds answering from tree to tree, 
and the shrill ery of the cicada in the long grass. 

Thank God for these things in which I can still 
tuke delight! But above all, [ thank Him for the 
crown of all—my Mignonne! | 

Martz B. WILLIAMS. 
+o, 
AN UNCHOSEN CAREER. 

To do one’s duty for the sake of an earthly re- 
ward is but selfish bargaining and sinful folly, 
vet it 
often even in this world bread cast upon the wa- 


is & matter for curious consideration how 


ters is returned to us, and something which seems, 
at the time, to be the misfortune and overturning 
of a life proves to have been the foundation of its 
success. I heard, last week, the story of such an 
event. 

A young man graduated from Yale College, in 


the class of 1860. He was a fine scholar. Lite 


| said of his work that it was ‘‘good.” 


| >” 
wagon : 


| man and drive about like Jake in a red wagon be- 
| hind a smart horse. 


} could not long suppress; and it was not many 
| days before he might have been seen pushing his 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





some notes before the new-comer. “Write it while! But one day he hastened to her with that 

I am gone out.” strange, bright look in his eyes which music al- 
Can you fancy what it was to write that article | ways awakened, and asked,— 

under those circumstances? The young man’s} ‘Who is that child with the heavenly voice ?” 

forehead streamed with perspiration. He felt as| That?” said the old woman, with a broad 

if allthe future of those he loved hung on his} smile. “Why, that’s our swill-boy! Poor Lyddy 


words. I think they were stronger than at his | Redway’s son Charles,—and a pretty rough time 
age he could have written without this awful | he has of it since she married that worthless sot, 


Dick Calrow, for a second husband. He comes 
for our swill now every Saturday.” 

Ralph Spenley hastened to the back door, where 
Charley was at that moment emptying the swill- 
tub into his cart-box. He was not singing then. 
That was a part of his task which would not be 
set to music. 

“My boy!” said the old man, “you have 
beautiful voice; did you know it ?” 

Charley’s face brightened. He put down the 
tub and carefully wiped his hands. 

“I like to sing,” he said; “but I didn’t know I 
had a good voice, for”—he hesitated—‘some folks 
say they are sick and tired of it.” 

‘Perhaps that is because you sing those negro 
melodies, and have not what is called a cultivated 
voice. I judge that you have never had any one 
to teach you music.” 

“T rather guess not!” said Charley. 
couldn’t afford that.” 

“But would you like to learn, and become a fine 
singey ?” the old man inquired. 

“Oh, wouldn’t I, though!” exclaimed Charley. 

“Well, I willsee your folks, and talk with them 
about it. Such a voice and such talent as you 
have ought to be cultivated, and I think we can 
manage it.” 

The old man’s tones were full of kindness and 
encouragement, and Charley cried out eagerly, 
with tears of hope in his eyes,— 

“Oh, I shall be so glad if you can! 
ever get to carn their living by music ?” 

“Sometimes,” replied the old man; ‘“‘though not 
very often.” 

“Tf I could only do something besides this,” 
said Charley, with a look of disgust at his swill- 
cart; “and singing is what I should like more 
than anything else!” 

“Well, well; we will see,” the old man an- 
swered gently. ‘Meanwhile, remember that few 
Charley when he came home from school that people in this world do just what they would like 
night,— 

‘*There’s your express-wagon.” able as it may be. 

“But—the—the stammered Charley. | your parents soon.” 


He had not been able to think of an express-wag-| The old man withdrew into the house; while 
on without a horse. 


The editor-in-chief came back, and 
On the spot 
he was engaged, but at a salary of only sixteen 
dollars a week. 

He got board, with an attic room, and his wash- 
ing, for three dollars a week; and thirteen dollars 
a week went home. He was happy and trium- 
phant; for he felt that at least he could keep want 
away from that little cottage in the country. 

That was only twenty-one years ago. To-day 
he of whom I write is one of the rich men of Phil- 
adelphia. His house is full of beauty. The 
choicest of pictures and bronzes adorn it; his | 
library is a scholar’s Paradise. 


pressure. 


a 


+e — 
For the Companion. 

CHARLES REDWAY’S CAREER. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


“My folks 


It was a very disagreeable sort of work that lit- 
tle Charlie Redway had to do; but he went about 
it singing like a bird. 

He was hardly ten years old when his father— 
or rather the man who had married his mother, 
for his own father was dead—said it was time for 
him to begin to earn his living. 

“How ?” said Charley, curious, but alarmed. 

“I'll show you,” said his step-father, with a 
laugh. ‘How would you like to run an express- Do boys 
“Like Jake Towner's ?” said Charley. 

He had often thought that he would like to bea 


“Well, not exactly like Jake’s. 
plied his step-father. 

He fastened a couple of handles and a pair of | 
clumsy wooden wheels to an old box, and said to | 


You'll see,” re- 





” 


Now good-by. I will 


horse ?” 


His father laughed. Then Charley saw that the | down the street with his loud,— 
box-handles were too small for shafts, and that | 
the absurd. He was still 
hopeful, however. 

“Is itto be a dog 

“You are to 
said his father. 
wagon, aint it? 


“O Susannah, 
Jon’t you cry for me! 
I'm going to Alabama, 
With my banjo on my knee!” 


idea of a horse was 
>” he asked. 


” 


be That very evening old Ralph visited the parents, 
and proposed to them his plan in regard to Char- 
ley. 

The mother fell in with it at once, and very 
gratefully ; but her husband said,— 

‘‘Have him learn music? Why, he pesters us to 
death with his singing already! And what good 
will it ever do him ?” 

But when Mr. Spenley explained that he would 
gladly give Charley lessons without charge, and 
that he had no doubt but the boy would soon be 
able to sing in church for a small salary, Calrow 
consented,—on condition, however, that music 
should not interfere with the lad’s work. 

So Charley continued to run his express-wagon, 
while he often went at evening to the old music- 
master and received his lesson. Then the negro 
melodies ceased; indeed, it was noticed that little 
Charley Redway sang no more on the street. He 
pushed his cart in silence. 

“Has Charley lost his voice ?” people asked. 

The question was answered to the surprise of a 
good many people one Sunday morning. A new 
voice, of singular purity and sweetness, rose in the 
village choir. Some recognized it; others asked, 
“Who is the new lady singer? and where is she ?” 

The new singer was Charles Redway, who stood 
so low behind the old-fashioned choir railing that 
few observed him. But over all the other music 
his voice soared like a lark. 

From that day he pushed his swill-cart no 
more; but, instead, Dick Calrow received the dol- 
lar a week paid for the boy’s services in the choir; 


your own horse and dog, 
“Try it. There! a nice express- | 
Now you'll have something to | 
do besides singing every minute when you are out 
of school.” 


Charley, who loved to sing and was grievously, 
disappointed in his express-wagon, asked sadly 
what he was to do, 

“Go round town for 
plied his father. 


swill to feed 


the pig,” re- 


Poor little Charley burst into tears. But crying | 
did no good, and he knew it. That very evening 
he began his unpleasant task. Though a slender 
and delicate child, he was not lazy; but he was | 
proud and sensitive, fond of praise and delighting | 
in music and all bright and beautiful things. And 
for such a boy to go from house to house getting 
Do you wonder he didn’t like it ? 

But Charley had withal a light and joyous 
spirit which even this distasteful employment 


swill! 


loaded cart along the village streets singing, as I 
have said, like a bird. 

Singing was, in fact, a part of his life, and he 
had a wondertul voice. He sang when he was 
happy and he sang when he was sad. Clear, sweet, 
strong, his voice mounted above the ugly and dis- 
tressing things of life, and his soul with it, into a 
region of pure joy. Even the jeers of his school- 
mates could hardly reach him then. 

One day somebody heard him who knew better | 
than most people what good singing was. It was 





| to, and be faithful in the task before you, disagree- | 
see | 


| the boy pushed his cart away, and went singing | 


old Ralph Spenley, the music-teacher. 
He was small 


A rather | 


and more time than ever was given to the music- 
lessons. 





seemed full for him of hope and of promise. He 
was immediately to commence the study of law, 
and he looked forward to a brilliant career in his 
chosen profession. Just he was to com- 
mence his legal studies, his father New Eng- 
land minister, of the Presbyterian church—was 


before 


“il 


stricken, as he came down the pulpit-stairs, with 
paralysis, and his work on earth was thus sud- 
denly ended. He lives still, but since that day he 


has been absolutely helpless. 


The young man abandoned aw. His father, his | 
mother, and his two young sisters were all de- 
pendent on him for support. He must take 
thought for himselt, but for them he must think 
reaching —but the ranks of the teach- 
ers were over-full, and their gains in those days 
were small, He thought and planned, and finally 
light came to him. Leaving his family in their 
country home, he went to Philadelphia, and en- 
tered the office of one of the largest papers there. 
To the managing editor he told his story. Its 
simple pathos must have gone home to the man’s 
heart. At the youth 
kindly. | 


“I want a leader on this subject,” he said, laying | 


no 


speedily . 


any rate, he answered 





queer old gentleman was Ralph. 
and bent, with a little, old, wrinkled face, a round, Old Ralph grew extremely fond of his little pu- 
bald head hung with a fringe of thin, gray locks | pil; and when, a year later, poor Mrs. Calrow 
about his ears, and neatly brushed but shiny | died, he had a long and serious talk with Dick, 
threadbare clothes, always ten or twelve years be- | the precise nature of which nobody knew. But, 
hind the style. | soon after, Charley left his miserable step-father’s 

When he went out for a walk he carried a stout | house forever, and went to live with the good old 


oak stick for a cane, and went jogging along with | man. Calrow made no objection to this arrange- 
his eyes on the ground, but with his thoughts any- | ment. When asked about it, he merely grinned 


where but on the ground, I assure you. 

At such times he wore his hat so far back on his | 
head and his coat-collar was so high that they | 
almost touched. 

People who did not know him laughed at the 
old gentleman; but no one who had ever seen his 
eyes light up as he talked of music thought of | 
laughing at him, or felt anything but reverence So three years passed; and Charles Redway’s 
for him after that. | choir-singing had become quite famous; people 

Owing to some disappointment in his youth, | went from a distance to hear the marvellous boy 
Ralph Spenley had never married. He lived a} sopranist. Then one day the old man said to 
lonely sort of life with an old housekeeper who | him,— : 
cared no more for music than he did for the com-| “You know, Charles, how much I love you; 
mon, daily gossip in which she took delight. It | you are more than all the rest of the world to me; 
was not often that an event happened in the vil- | andif I consulted my own selfish wishes, we would 
lage that interested him very much. | never-part. But”—— 


stood that the old music-master had paid him 
money. 

A happy boy was Charley, from that time. He 
went to school, he had hours for music and hours 
for play; and the old man lavished all his care 
and affection upon him. 





and slapped his pocket, by which people under- | 


Here the old man’s voice failed him, and | 
could not repress a tear. 

“But we are not going to part, are we :” 
Charley. ‘Ofcourse we are not.” 

“My boy,” said the old man, controlling his 
emotion, “I cannot stand in the way of your for- 
tunes. A career is awaiting you; and I must not 
hold you back from it. I have taught you about 
all I can, and you must now go where you will 
have the best instruction. The way is opened for 
you. The gentleman from the city, who heard 
you sing yesterday, isthe musical director of the 
great church of St. Stephen’s, where there is a cel- 
ebrated choir of boys. You have an offer ot three 
hundred dollars a year to join it. Of course I can- 
not let you refuse. You will be taken into a good 
family and have everything done for you I could 
do, and more; much more.” 

The old man paused, his lips quivering. Char- 
ley stood, pale and trembling, waiting for him to 
go on. 

“All Task is, that you will be a good boy and 
make the most of your opportunities. Be humble 
and true, and—don’t forget your old friend. We 
shall meet again some time. Meanwhile we will 
write to each other; and I shall think of you day 
and night, and pray for vou.” . 

Charley burst into tears, and threw his arms 
about the old man’s neck. 

“You are so good to me! You have always 
been so good to me!” he said. “Think what I was 
—what I might be now, if it hadn’t been for you! 
Oh, I can’t leave you! if I go, you must go with 
me.” 

“I can’t go at first, my dear boy,” the old man 
answered, well-pleased with this show of grateful 
affection. “I may follow you after a while; but 
now you see itis for your good that we should 
part.” 

The boy, fired with ambition, did not long op- 
pose a plan which charmed him with its promise 
of novelty and good fortune. The final parting, 
| when it came, was comparatively easy for him; 
| he was to enter upon new scenes and a brilliant 
career. The broken heart was the one that re- 
mained behind. 

Very lonely, indeed, was the old man after 
Charley’s departure. But the lad’s frequent and 
affectionate letters consoled him. In these Char- 
ley told all about the new life he was living, his 
new friends, his studies, and his hopes for the fu- 
ture; and they made Ralph very happy. 

After a while, however, Charley wrote less fre- 
quently, and his letters were shorter and less con- 
fiding. 

“No wonder,” said his old friend, always ready 
to find excuses for him—“his time is so much occu- 
pied, and he has so many new acquaintances.” 

Then, as evening after evening he went home 
sad and disappointed from the post-office, not 
hearing a word from Charley for weeks, he would 
read over the boy’s earlier letters, although lhe 
knew them by heart already, and get what poor 
comfort he could in that way. 

At length he grew very restless and unhappy ; 
and one day he surprised his housekeeper by an- 
nouncing a sudden resolution. 

“Tam going to take a little jaunt to the city for 
| a day or two.” 

“To see Charles ?” exclaimed the old lady. 

“Well, yes, I shall hope to see him before I re- 
turn,” said Ralph, unwilling to confess that that 
was the sole object of his visit, and having vague 
forebodings of misfortune. 

It was one Saturday afternoon in February, 
when Charles Redway, returning to his boarding- 
place with a couple of gay companions, became 
| suddenly and strangely silent at sight of a small, 
bent, oddly-dressed old man, with a stout stick, 
and his hat on the back of his head, jogging along 
on the sidewalk before him. 

“Hello, see that codger from the country'” 
said one of his friends, lowering his voice as they 
| approached the strange figure. “I'd like to smash 
his hat down a little further on his shoulders ; 
wouldn’t it be fun ?” 

“Some poor but worthy person from the rural 
| districts,” said the other of Charley’s companions, 
“come to visit his city cousins. Guess they'll be 
tickled !” 

“Let’s crowd him off the sidewalk, and pretend 
we didn’t see him!” added the first speaker. 
“What’s the trouble with you, Charley ?” 
| Charley was looking pale and confused. He 
| bit his lip, drew a quick breath or two, and re- 
plied, in a low, anxious tone of voice,— 
| “Oh, let the old fellow alone, and come along! 

What do you always want to be tooling for ?” 

He led the way, walking quickly past the old 
}man, entered his own door with his friends, 
| Slammed it bard after him, and hastened to his 
room. 

“Why, Charley, what’s the matter?’ one of 
them asked. ‘You look scared. Do you know 
| that fellow ?” 
| “Why, Ned, of course he does!” laughed the 
|other one. “It’s some old curmudgeon he has 
| borrowed money of; I understand it all!” 

“Then of course a meeting would be unpleas- 
| ant,” said Ned. ‘We appreciate your feelings, 
|Charley. Let me manage him. I'll see that he 
| don’t bother you to-day.” 
| “No! no!” said Charley, as Ned was leaving 
|the room. “I don’t care to see him, it is true; I 
|am under some obligation to him; but—it won't 
| do to be rough with him. Perhaps he won’t come 
| in.” 
| Charley wasright. Theold man, having reached 
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the door as it was shut in his face, paused a mo- | 
ment, then turned away. | 

His hand was trembling violently as he leaned | 
on his cane. 

“He didn’t know me,” he said, to himself. “I | 
trust he didn’t know me. My dear boy! I am | 
glad to have seen him, and I can wait; it is hardly 
the time to call on him while he has company— 
such gay young company. My dear, dear boy !” 

And the old man trudged back wearily and 
sadly to his humble boarding-house. 

“T'll hear, him sing to-morrow; I'll step into 
the church, and hear his voice once more—no- | 
body can hinder me from that,” he consoled him- | 
self by saying, over and over again. ‘My dear 
Charley! I hope he is a good boy! I shall know 
when I hear him sing.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_~+oe—___ 


For the Companion. 


PERILS OF A LINESMAN’S LIFE. 





In Srx CHapTers.—Cnap. VI. 
Udong and Phului. 


About a month after Udong’s wedding, I was sitting 
in the office one afternoon reading ‘Ivanhoe,’’ when 
who should come climbing up the ladder but Udong 
himself,—whom I had last seen in the réle of a happy 
bridegroom. 

But now a more forlorn and disconsolate object can 
scarcely be imagined. For not only had he a most woe- 
begone countenance, but his white trousers were mud- 
dy and fringed out at the ankles; his red tunic was 
torn, and across his cheek and brow reposed a long, dark 
welt; all of which gave indication, I thought, that 
Udong’s honeymoon had been a somewhat turbulent one, 

“Well, well! what is the trouble, Udong?” 
claimed. 

‘The boy sat down and sighed passively, as he had of- 
ten done before. 

“Who has been misusing you?” I asked him, kindly. 
“You look as though you had had a hard time of it, 
Udong.” 

It seemed for a time as if his trouble was too deep for 
utterance; but at length he informed me that his father- 
in-law, Bukude, had been playing rugat (a kind of 
gambling game) with him and plucked him of his last 
guilder. The little game had not ended peacefully. 
Udong had not borne his losses in a spirit of filial meek- 
ness, and Bukude had belabored his new 
with a threshing-bat. 

“But Phului, your little lady, Udong? 
“What of her? Was she to blame?”’ 

He gave an evasive answer, as if not willing to put 
any blame upon her, and yet as if he could not really 
say that she had been so kind to him as she should have 
been. It was evident, however, that he had had enough 
of that kind of domestic felicity for a while, for he hum- 
bly asked me to let him come back and again be my 
assistant. 

“And give up Phului?”’ I asked. 

His only reply was a gesture of disdain. 

“Udong,” I said, “in my country a man who deserts 
his wife, except it be for good and sufficient reason, 
is held to be a very mean man. I will not have a 
fellow about me who ran away from a nice little girl like 
Phului. Go back and take care of her like a man.”’ 

But Udong would not go back by any persuasion of 
mine; and asI really needed him, I bethought myself 
of a plan for fixing up matters and making it generally 
cosey for the young pair at the station. 

“Would Phului come to the station with you?” I 
asked him. 

Udong had no doubt she would be but too glad to | 


I ex- 


son-in-law 


IT said. 


come. 

“Go fetch her then,” I said. “You shall live here 
and Phului shall cook our meals. You may be assist- | 
ant just as before; but you must keep Phului, now you | 
have married her.” 

On these conditions Udong went back to his kam- | 
pong, and two days after returned with Phului, bring- | 
ing the most of her marriage outfit in a large bundle. 


Camphor Trees. 

Tt was about this time that I hit on a project by which | 
I hoped to make a fortune, or at least a very considera- 
ble sum of money, from crystallized camphor, such as 
is found in dry logs of the camphor tree. 

The best of this crystal camphor is obtained only 
where the great camphor trees die and stand for a long 
time before falling. The Chinese and Japanese attach 
sovereign virtues to this camphor, and the market price 
is very high, often fifty guilders per pound; this price 
being paid when the common kind, such as is obtaingd 
by distillation, is not worth a fifth of that sum. 

Crystal camphor, as I have said, is found in seasoned 
trunks of the camphor tree, where it forms in the ‘“‘sea- 
son cracks,’’ which open in toward the centre all round 
the log. From one such large crack a pound may some- 
times be taken out. 

Some ten miles down the telegraph “lane,” toward 
\ri Pusu, there was a mountain rising abruptly from 
the south bank of the river Busar, just where it bends 
sharply to westward and enters the ocean by a long 
firth. 

On the landward side of this mountain a rich forest 
clade opens back to the southeast; and for two or 
three miles more than half the trees are camphor trees. 

his was all virgin forest, owned by nobody,—or at 
least by one man as much as another. I determined to 
put to death several hundreds of these great trees by 
girdling them deeply with axes. Then, when the trunks 
were fairly dead and seasoned, I could have them felled 
and gather out the crystallized camphor. 

This programme would require a number of years 
to carry out; but at that time I contemplated remaining 
in the employ of the Telegraph Company; and mean- 
time I could turn a good penny by making cup-shaped 
incisions in the green trunks of the camphor trees, near 
the ground, and collecting in these the sap of the tree, 
which is the “‘camphor oil’’ of commerce. 


Plunderers. 

Such was my project; and I was now putting it in 
execution, so far as girdling the trees and cutting out 
“enps” during all my spare time, when an event oc- 
curred which quite changed the whole course of my 
life. 

Just at sunset one afternoon, I was returning with 





| sound of voices suddenly arrested my attention. Crawl]- 


Udong from the camphor woods, and had stepped out | 
from the brush into the cleared lane along which the 
line was built, when we espied three men coming down 
a hill about a mile distant, in the direction of the sta- 
tion. 

“Take a look at those men, Udong,’ 
gave him the glass. 

The lad had no sooner looked than he cried out, 
“‘Ballac /” (Plunderers!) and began to tremble. 

We both drew back into the bushes, Udong exclaim- 
ing that they had come up the river, which they must | 
have entered, and had attacked and plundered the sta- 
tion. 

But it was evident to me that these could be nothing | 
more than scouts, and I had little fear of the three, | 
armed as they seemed to be with old, long-barrelled | 
guns and krises (daggers), and at first I resolved to try 
conclusions with them with my Spencer carbine. Then | 
it occurred to me that I might do better than this and 
possibly entrap the whole crew. | 


Creeping out behind a rock in the open lane, I watched 
| 
| 


’ I said, apd 





them as they came down the hillside to where the lane 
borders the Busar. Here they disappeared among the 
canes, going toward the river. 

As soon as they were out of sight, I bade Udong go 
as fast as he could to the station and ask Lieut. Schoe- 
der to send me Cubad with his nadel-gwehr (needle- 


| gun); the same Cubad who went to the wedding with 


me and whom I knew to be asturdy fellow, cool in dan- 
ger and withal a good shot. 

As soon as Udong was gone, I went cautiously through | 
the jungle down to the river bank. Here I soon found | 





Then we plainly heard snoring. It came from under 
both decks. 

I was rather staggered by the situation. We lay 
there an hour or more, then drew back into the jungle 
to try and hit on some better plan. 

Meanwhile the night was waning. I had noticed a 
rocky point a quarter of a mile or more below where 
the prau lay, which they would be obliged to go quite 
close to in passing, the river there being not more than 
a hundred and twenty yards wide. 

Determined to strike at least one blow at the mis- 
creants, I took my little party round through the swamp 
and out on this point. Here I posted Cubad and the 
lieutenant in a good position, behind rocks and drift- 
wood, bidding them attack the pirates if the pra tried 
to pass down—as I felt sure it would—on the return of 
the marauding party. 

That done, I took Udong and went back through the 
jungle to the “lane,” to watch for this party. In truth 


I was afraid they were attacking, perhaps besieging, | 


the telegraph office; and now that my whole plan 
seemed to have miscarried, I was much inclined to 
hurry back as a re-inforcement to the four men at the 
station. 

Accordingly I sect off with Udong along the lane, at a 
rapid walk, but keeping a sharp eye ahead. 
now four o’clock, and day would soon break. 


A Discovery. 


We had gone three miles, perhaps, when we came 
plump on the whole party of pirates, sitting down to 
rest, or drink, in the hollow of a little brook that ran 











the tracks of the three men whom we had seen, and be- 
gan trailing them. After going a mile or more, a low 


ing forward now with the greatest stealth, I presently 
heard the crackling of their camp-fire, and smelt its 
smoke. 

Using the utmost caution, I worked my way near 
enough to sec what was going on, though I had to ap- 
proach to within a hundred yards, but at length was 
able to make out the shape of a large boat, or prau, 
drawn up to the bank under the overhanging verdure. 

But the crew were all ashore, lying about their camp- 
fire, over which a pot was boiling and coffee preparing. 
I could make out seventeen or eighteen men, as outré 
and truculent in appearance as can well be imagined. 
In fact, I never saw a worse-looking lot of rascals. 

For a hundred years, the Dutch and the English 
have been trying to exterrninate these pirate hordes 
from the East Indian waters; but still they appear at 
intervals and are the terror of every trading vessel 
among the islands, as also of the Malay villages and 
seaward plantations, which they plunder without 
mercy. 

I surmised that they were only waiting for night to 
make a foray on the station, hoping probably to sur- 
prise and plunder us there without much trouble. 

Already it was getting dark. I crept away, and go- 
ing back to the telegraph “lane,” secreted myself where 
I could easily see any one coming along it from the sta- 
tion, and watched for Cubad. 

Suspense. 

In the course of an hour I heard footsteps, and dis- 
tinguished not one but three forms moving cautiously 
‘orward. 

In answer to my low hail they turned aside—Cubad, 
Udong, and Lieut. Schoeder himself. The young lieu- 
tenant could not resist the temptation to have a hard in 
the affair. Udong, too, like a foolish boy, must needs 
come back. He had hidden Phului out in the woods— 
where the tigers would be quite likely to catch the poor 
girl, | feared. This left but four men on guard at the 
station. 

Both the lieutenant and Cubad had needle-guns; 
Udong had one of my revolvers; and they had brought 
food. We now waited only for the pirates to sally 
forth on their nocturnal foray. 

It was not till towards midnight that we heard them 
coming up the “‘lane.’’ As nearly as 1 could make out 
in the darkness, there were eleven or twelve in the 
party; and I was now in some doubt whether we had 
not better attack them on the spot, but finally concluded 
to keep to my original plan to capture the prau first. 

We crawled to the very spot where the fire had been. 
There lay the prau, but nobody was stirring on board 
of her. I thought at first they had all left her, when 
Cubad whispered, “Shak /"’ (listen). 














across the ‘‘lane.’’ 


They espied us first, and called 
out something I did not understand, and of course could 
not answer. 

Before we could even dodge away, they fired, six or 
eight of them at once, and their balls and slugs whis- 
tled unpleasantly close to our heads. 

Twelve, to one and a boy, was rather large odds, I 
thought; and taking to the canes on the upper side of 
the “‘lane,” we ran some distance into the woods. 

They did not chase us, and finding we were not pur- 
sued, we came out into the “‘lane’”’ again, and followed 
them. 

By this time it had grown quite light; we could see 
the gang about a mile ahead, going down towards the 
Busar; but fearing they would ambuscade us there, we 
durst not follow too fast after them into the jungle. 


While we were moving cautiously through the swamp ! 
two shots rang sharp and clear from down in the direc- | 
These were followed by other | 


tion of the rocky point. 
shots, and then by a whole volley, mingled with which 
were distant outcrics. 

With this we ran as fast as we could take part in the 
fight; but it was all over before we got through the 
thickets. Schoeder said that Cubad and he saw the 
pirates poling the prau carefully down stream shortly 
before sunrise. 

One big fellow whom I had noticed was at the helm; 
and the most of the others were poling and steadying 
the craft in the current; for the tide was now setting up 
the river. 

They reserved their fire till the praw was down 
nearly opposite to them, when the lieutenant told Cubad 
to open on them, confining his aim to those forward, 
while he himself took those astern. 

The Attack. 

Bang, bang went the needle-guns again; it took but 
an instant to load. Several shots were fired by the 
pirates; but our two men were well sheltered, and 
blazed back briskly. 

Five or six of the prau’s crew were already hors du 
combat. The vessel itself swung round shoreward; 
for the wretches had lost control of her, and were drop- 
ping their pike-poles. ° 

The whole affair scarcely occupied two minutes. 
More than half the crew were raked down by the first 
dozen shots, when the others, panic-stricken, jumped 
overboard and swam for the farther bank. Cubad fired 
on these as they swam and waded out, and only three 
were seen to get up the bank into the bushes. 

The prau drifted on the point, where we secured 
her, and found her filled with plunder, mostly from 
Malay boats and villages. 

Leaving Cubad and Udong in charge of our capture, 
the lieutenant and I went back to the station, to see 
what had happened there. 

The gang had been discovered creeping up to the 


It was | 


, but had fled at the first vol 
Phului also had come in from 


office at about one o’clock 
ley from the four men. 
the woods. 

I telegraphed an account of the capture of the prau 
to Padang, and the Government was gracious enough 
to compliment us quite highly. 

My little protégé couple, Udong and Phului, were 
living at Gunong Lobo when I last heard from them. 

W.c. 
+e - 


GRINNELL. 


For the Companion, 


A MEMORABLE EASTER. 
Easter, the oldest and greatest of Christian festivals, 
was born with the Lord’s day, on the morning of the 
resurrection. 


The event it commemorates is the Vagna 
Charta of humanity, for it gave to man not intimations 
but the earnest of immortality. From it has come to 

) him the grandeur of living, and by it he knows the fact 

| that he is to live forever. 

the 

whole complexion of man’s existence. , From the dust 

| of the earth, he springs into the power of an endless 
| life. He becomes as the angels of God, and above him 
| there is nothing but God. 


| The resurrection of Jesus, if believed, alters 


Earth and heaven shall fly 
| before the face of the Creator of the Universe, but the 
son of the resurrection shall share the eternity of God. 
The primitive Christians believed, with all their soul 
and mind, that Jesus Christ died, was buried, and rose 
again from the dead. 


They believed all that is involved 
in this stupendous fact. 
est of their resurrection. 
them that are asleep.” 


His resurrection was the earn- 
He was “the first-fruits of 


Therefore the most joyous, to them, of the commemo- 
rative days was the feast of Easter. Let 
picture to ourselves Easter as observed in 
the fourth century. 

The Christians had been sprinkled with the symbolic 
dust and ashes of Lent. For forty days they had 
chanted the penitential refrain: “Remember, O man, 
that dust thou art, and unto dust thou must return; re 
pent, that thou mayest inherit eternal life.”’ 

During the silent, holy week of the passion and death 


and 
a city of 


us try 


of Jesus, they had fasted and amid symbols of mourn- 
ing had read the story of the crucifixion, and chanted 
the penitential psalms. 

On Easter eve, at the close of the “Great Sabbath,” 
the day of the Lord’s repose in the grave, they gathered 
in the church, It was the favorite time for the adminia 
tration of baptism to the catechumens. For then the 
symbol of participation in His death and resurrection 
most significant. All Christians, and 
many pagans, poured into the church, to watch for the 
morning of the resurrection. 


seemed even 
The city was so illumi 
nated that it was transfigured into a sea of fire. 

The vigils began with the reading of the Scriptures. 
Then came the singing of hymns, the chanting of 
psalms, and the offerings of prayer. As midnight 
drew nigh a solemn procession marched around the 
At midnight, about which hour tradition said 
that the resurrection took place, the solemn, measured 
steps became a triumphant march and entered again the 
“holy gates’? with jubilant song. 

The transition from sorrow over the death of Christ 
was changed into the joy of faith in the resurrection of 
the Lord of Life. They stood with arms extended and 
hands upraised, as if they were, to use the expression of 
a chureh father, malcontent that they could not fly up 
into heaven, 


ehurch, 


From every one came forth the glad salutation, 


or the response, ‘Christ is risen, in- 
deed, and hath appeared unto Simon,” and then, the 
holy kiss of brotherhood was given and received. 


” 


“Christ is risen, 


Prison doors were opened to all except the most in 
corrigible of crimir Extraordinary acts of charity 
| honored the day. The debtor was set at liberty, the 
slave freed, alms bestowed and hospitality lavished up- 
on those who sought it. 





Public games were prohibit 
ed, and the ordinary proceedings at law intermitted. 

Easter was the festival for the forlorn. So thorough- 
ly was the day associated with joyousness that the pop- 
ular fancy, always prone to exaggeration, said, ‘The 
sun dances for joy on Easter morning.” 

The significant fact to these men was that the day 
commemorated their deliverance from all that was hos- 
tile to life. The Easter sun rose not upon mourners 
contemplating with bowed heads the tomb as the recess 
of despair. 


It fell upon a joyous throng, who, with 
arms extended over the grave and towards heaven, sang 
“He is not here! He has risen! The tomb is the birth- 
place of immortality !”’ 

| Among the votaries were Christian poets, taught by 
their religion to discern the symbolism of nature. To 
them even the lower forms of creation seemed to sym- 
pathize with the Easter fetival. 


Earth saw in it the commemoration of her resurrec- 
tion. Rising from her slumbers at the kiss of Spring, 
| she smiles in the bloom of flowers and in the leaves of 
the groves. 

The air is livelier, the skies are clearer, and the sea 
calmer. The singing of birds, the lowing of oxen, and 
the gambols of lambs swell the hymn with which sea, 
earth, and sky welcome the risen Christ. 

Such was Easter fifteen hundred years ago, when 
Christianity yet battled with paganism. ‘There were 
memorable Easters then and there have been notable 
Easters since. But since the morning that Peter and 
John looked into the empty sepulchre, there has been 
no Easter so noteworthy as that of A. D. 387. 

Then Ambrose, the great bishop of Milan, baptized 
Augustine, the greatest theologian of the Christian 
Church. 

Augustine was born in North Africa. 
a pagan and a poor freedman. Monica, his Christian 
mother, impressed on his childhood the principles of 
Christianity. He neglected them, forsook them, but 
they were never cffaced. 

Such were his talents that, having graduated when 
nineteen from the University of Carthage, he became at 
once a popular teacher of rhetoric. 

Neither as a boy nor as a young man was Augustine 
chaste. He gave rein to his passions and to his ambi- 
tion. He laid aside the sacred Scriptures; they were 
too simple in matter and style for the professor of rhet- 
oric, and he became a disciple of a heretical sect, who 
taught that matter and evil were independent of God. 

Monica wept over her brilliant but apostate son. 
‘Let him alone,” said a pious priest, ‘‘and he will come 
out of it himself. It is not possible that the child of 
these tears should perish.” The words proved pro- 


His father was 





phetic, 
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At length Augustine abandoned Carthage for | 
Rome. ‘The government sent him to teach rhetor- 


icin Milan. There, he met Ambrose, who, years 


before, while governor of the city, had been made | event. 


its bishop. 













---__—- 


The people had met in the Basilica to choose a | note of his theology is the famous sentence in his 


successor to their dead bishop. A division arose, 
and Ambrose, fearing a riot, entered the church to 
allay the storm. While he was speaking, a child 
cried out, “Let Ambrose be bishop!” “Amen! 
Amen!” shouted the people. Reluctantly he sub- | 
mitted to the people’s choice; laid aside his patri- | 
cian robes, distributed his property among the 
poor, and became Milan’s chief pastor. 

The eloquence of Ambrose at first attracted | 
Augustine. ‘Ifow eloquently he speaks!” 
his first thought. Then as the bishop’s matter re- | 
moved Augustine’s objections to Christianity, he 
said, “How truly he speaks!” 

But the moral obstacle to his reception of the 
doctrines of Christ remained. He would not give 
up his life of sinful pleasure. His wretched 
prayer was, “Give me purity and temperance— 
only not yet.” 

Walking in the garden, one day, in tears, he 
threw himself at the foot of a fig-tree. ‘*Why not 
“Why not at this hour make 
an end of my waywardness and disobedience ?” 

Suddenly, he heard from a neighboring house a 
voice, as of a boy or girl, chanting, “Take up and 


was 


now ?” he moaned. 


read.” 

He had left a roll of the New Testament in an 
arbor. Rising, he sought the roll, opened it, and 
his eyes fell on these words : 

“Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in cham- 
bering and wantonness, not in strife and envying: 
but put ye on Jesus Christ, and make not provi- 
sion for the flesh.” 

Ile had no need to read a word more. A light 
of serenity was infused into his heart. The dark- 
ness of doubt vanished. He sought his mother. 
Her heart leaped for joy, as she listened to the 
story of the prodigal’s return. The child of many 


tears had, at last, come to himself and to his | 


Father’s house. 


Augustine determined to devote his life to the | exile, the outrage of virtue, and gross insult to 


service of God. He abandoned his lucrative pro- 
fession and entered the ranks of the catechumens 
whe were preparing for baptism. 

The aged Ambrose received the young disciple 
with open arms, and on Easter eve, A. D. 387, 
baptized him in the presence of a vast throng that 
crowded the Basilica of Milan. 

Tradition says that the venerable saint, seeing 
with a prophet’s eye that all Christendom would 
to the end of time be influenced by that baptism, 
chanted with upraised hands and in the exulta- 
tion of rapture : 

“We praise thee, O God; we acknowledge thee to be 
the Lord. 

“All the earth doth worship thee; the Father ever 
lasting.”’ 


Ile paused; from the baptized disciple came 
| 


back the response : 
“To thee : 





ungels cry aloud: the Heavens, and all 


the powers therein. 
To thee Cherubim and Seraphim continually do cry, 
“Holy, holy, holy: Lord God of Sabaoth; 
‘Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of Thy 


glory.” 


Laudamus sprang from their inspired lips. 
legend, at least, seized the poetry of the great 


first public chanting may have been associated 


Y 


startled and shocked by the persecutions inflicted 
on the Russian Jews. 


| these unhappy refugees have landed on our own 
| shores, penniless and forlorn, but at least free and 


| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


On that day, says the legend, the Te Deum 
The 


seems bent on a crusade to unite the Slavic races 
under Russian rule; a third finds resort in the se- 
cret conspiracy and revolt of the Nihilists. Still 
a fourth section—not the least formidable of all— 
— the Jews in the bitterest hatred, and would 
violently resent any attempt on the part of the 
Czar to shield them with his power. 

The Russian Jew has long lived under the most 
stringent and invidious legal restrictions. He is 
compelled by lew to wear a certain costume; he 
is confined to a choice between one or two inferior 
occupations ; he can take no part in public affairs ; 
; the law places him apart from and below the rest 

of the community in which he lives. 

But by his thrift and energy, and sometimes his 
cunning and extortion, he has managed to over- 
come these disadvantages and has outstripped his 
Christian neighbors in the race for wealth. It is 
this fact which has aroused the bitter hatred of 
the Russians, and has brought the savage mobs 
and the dreadful scenes of the past few weeks into 
existence. 

Unhappily, the rest of Christendom can only 
look on and deplore the calamities of the perse- 
cuted race. No nation can go to war with Russia 
to put an end to them; and the ears of the Czar 
are deaf to remonstran-e. The only way in which 


Ambrose did compose the Te Deum. Its 
with the baptism 
of him whom Cath- 
olic and Protestant 
alike revere. 

The great theo- | 
logian wrote vol- | 
umes, but the key- | 








PRase HEE 
0 GOD 





the Russian Jews can escape the wrath of their 
foes is to emigrate to freer countries and find pro- 
o We ACKNOWLEDGE tection under the gis of more enlightened laws. 
Ss 
THEE To Be THE as 
) For the Companion. 
ale EASTER. 
«,* 


A manger in Bethlehem, 
A child at its birth! 

A rejoicing in heaven, 
Its echo on earth. 


A life, just as God lives, 
Brought to our vision, 

Revealing to mortals 
The glories elysian. 


O dweller in Sinim! 
O isle of the sea! 

O lost one of Asia! 
We tell it to thee. 


Then ring Easter bells, 
Jew and Gentile forgiven! 
A rejoicing on earth, 
Its echo in heaven. 


Cc 





LARA M. ARTAUR, 
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THE WAR AGAINST POLYGAMY. 


Congress has recently passed an act intended to 
deal vigorously with the evil of polygamy, or the 
practice of marrying more than one wife, in the 
territories of the United States, and especially in 
Utah. The law applies to all the territories, be- 
‘ause polygamous Mormons have already begun 
to settle in Idaho and Arizona. 


‘Contessions,”— 
“Thou madest us for Thyself, and our heart is 
restless, until it rests in Thee.” 


ment. 


women. This provision is necessary because, if it 

i er were not put into the law, it would be needful but 

For the Companion. difficult to prove that the man had actually mar- 
TRUST. 


F’en as of love the bard doth sing, 
As true it is and just— 

That faith in vain is better far 
Than ne’er to hope or trust! 

Aye, better to have faith betrayed 
Than doubt’s dark, deadly rust! 
That fatal blight, which for thy soul 

Turns all truth into dust! 


+e 
PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 
For several weeks the civilized world has been 


are kept secret. 

Other parts of the bill relate to juries. 
trial for either of the offences named above, any 
K.J.A. |ingin a polygamous relation, or who believes it 
the right of one man to marry several wives. Ir 
case any juryman declines to answer questions, o1 
the ground that to answer truly would be a con 
fession of criminality, he is excluded. 

In order to avoid the evils which would resul 
from a declaration that all “‘plural” marriages, a 


It is not too much to say that thousands of Jew- 7 ‘ , 
they are called, are illegal, the President is em 


ish families have been driven from their homes in 
the Czar’s dominions, and have become wanderers 


The new law first defines the offence of bigamy, 
—having two wives,—and provides for its punish- 
It also makes it an offence for a man to 
live in the relations of a husband to two or more | 


ried both, since the records of Mormon marriages 


In any 


person will be excluded from the jury who is liv- 


powered to grant amnesty to all offenders ; that is, 


on the face of the earth. Already numbers of 


safe. 

Nor has exile been the worst fate which has 
been visited upon the Jews by the ferocious and 
enraged mobs of the Russian towns. They have 
been subjected to all the horrors of war and re- 
lentless riot. Their religious instincts have been 
tortured by the forcible invasion of their syna- 
gogues, Which have not only been plundered, but 
have been robbed of their sacred relics and ar- 
chives. Sometimes the synagogues, after submit- 
ting to pillage, have been burned to the ground. 

The most barbarous cruelties have been visited, 
not only upon Jewish men, but upon helpless 
women, girls and children. The streets of more 
ihan one Russian town have been stained with 
Jewish blood; slaughter has been added to fire, 


the religion of the victims. 

One of the strangest and darkest features of 
this hideous persecution is, that the Government 
of the Czar, mighty as it is in its police and its 
soldiery, has left the Jews, in many places, at the 
mercy of their savage enemies. 

Intowns where large garrisons are stationed no 
check has been put upon the frenzy of the mob. The 
police have stood by and witnessed unmoved the 
most odious crimes. It seems as if word had been 


to relieve them of their liability to be prosecuted. 
It is also provided that all children already born 
of parents living in polygamous relations, or who 
may be born before the first day of January next, 
shall be legitimate and entitled to inherit the prop- 
erty of their parents. 

The law then deals with the right to vote. No 
person guilty of any of the offences condemned 
by the law will be allowed to vote, or to hold any 
office in any territory of the United States or un- 
der the general government. In addition to these 
provisions, which apply to all the territories, there 
is one other for Utah alone. 

The voting lists of the territory are to be made 
out anew; and as a beginning of this process, the 
office of every registration and election officer in 
Utah is declared vacant. The President is to ap- 
point fivecommissioners. This board will appoint 
in its turn officers in every county and for every 
voting place in the territory. 

These latter officers will make up lists of voters ; 
from which, of course, the name of every person 
who is a polygamist will be excluded. But the 
names of those who believe in polygamy, though 
not practising it, will be admitted to the roll. The 
elections will be held under the direction and over- 
sight of the same officers. The legislature elected 
in this manner will have the right to pass a law 
providing for the choice of election-officers by the 
people, and then the powers of the commissioners 


will cease. 

This is a broad measure; and if it should work 
well, it may have a strong influence in putting a 
stop to the evil of polygamy. 


sent to St. Petersburg to allow the fanatics to do 
their bloody work without hindrance. In one 
Russian city, the colonel of a regiment, on being 
asked why he did not interfere to stay the carnage 


The popular ex- 
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least, of those who were followers of Brigham 

| Young. 

| Official power is to be taken only from the open 

violators of the law in Utah, and not from all who 

are responsible for the impunity with which the 

laws are violated. This may be sufficient, but ex- 

perience suggests that it is at least doubtful. 
ee 
ENERGETIC GIRLS. 

A story reaches us from the West of the success of a 
young girl, the daughter of a farmer in Iowa, who was 
employed in teaching a district school, and became 
tired of its small pecuniary returns for such constant 
drudgery. During the vacation of 1878 she plantedina 
vacant field a peck of walnuts; as many chestnuts, and 
several thousand locusts. 

In the next summer vacation she took her brother, a 
stout lad of thirteen, and drove in a light wagon belong. 
ing to her father, to Dakota, where she “took up” one 
hundred and sixty acres, built a small cabin, and fenced 
them in. The next summer more land was added, and 
last year she set out her young trees, which in fifteen 
years she calculates will be worth twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

Now this girl deserves all the applause which has 
been given to her by the press. Her courage and inno 
cence, it is stated, brought her sympathy and help from 
the roughest men in the wild region which she chose as 
her home. But it is not likely that she will have many 
imitators. Very few American girls of nineteen would 
be physically able to fence and plough land, or to build 
a cabin. 

Here is another story which pleases us better. It 
comes from the mountains of East Tennessee. The 
daughter of a poor mountaineer, coming down to the 
hotels of the Warm Springs, saw the ladies with their 
pretty dresses and quiet manners, and wished to be like 
them. 

But how? Money is necessary for education, and 
money is a thing almost unknown in the mountains. 
She had nothing to sell, and no trade by which to earn 
it. Now on almost every height in that range, there is 
a mica mine, and outside of it heaps of the rejected sil- 
very scales. These the girl split, until they were thin 
as paper. Then she curled and made them into flow- 
ers, decorating pasteboard picture-frames, boxes, etc., 
with them. The visitors at the Springs bought these 
trifles eagerly, year after year, and with the proceeds 
the mica girl has paid for her schooling. 

Another young woman in Pennsylvania, we learn, is 
zealously trying to introduce from Italy into this coun- 
try the art of making mosaics. She finds difficulty in 

procuring the smalts, or pieces of colored glass which 
are used in the manufacture, and instead works with 
stone and shell, which she saws into squares, as in the 
Florentine mosaic. Here is an art which in the coarser 
grades might give employment to thousands of idle or 
illy-paid women in the States. 

The secret of success in these instances which we 
| have just given, is that each woman, with nimblg brain 
and skilful fingers, saw and seized upon the chance 
nearest to her and used it. 








+o 
| OUR NEIGHBORS OVER THE LINE. 

| No one can have crossed the St. Lawrence without 
| being struck by the difference in character, habits and 
modes of life of the citizen of the United States and 
his next-door neighbor, the French habitant. 

The American has larger chances of happiness; he 

is shrewder; pushes his way to more wealth and higher 
| rank; but we doubt if he really gets more actual enjoy- 
| ment out of life than his half French brother. 

In the first place, Jacques wants but little here below. 
His picturesque cottage is usually clean and neat. A 
big pot is hung on the fire early in the morning, in 
which are some bones, a few succulent vegetables, wa- 
ter and salt. By noon, the pot-au-feu is ready. 
and black bread suffice for the dinner of the whole fam- 
ily; for supper, black bread and soup, and for break- 
| fast more soup, more bread and a cup of coffee. Amer- 
| icans of the same class must have meat three times a 
| day, dessert, ete. 

Jacques, too, wanting little and having that, is so 
cheerful and merry a fellow! He laughs and bows when 
| you but ask him the time of day, and is ready to take 
| you into his confidence and be your friend. His wife 
pom daughters go singing softly to themselves about 

their work out of hearts which you feel must be happy 
and kind. 

When your steamer stops on one of the far northern 
| rivers at the lonely little villages, the whole population 
| turn out to welcome it, chattering and laughing, and 
speed it on its way with many ‘“‘Bon voyages!” 

Our Canadian brother, too, is not ashamed, coming 
to the little cross by the wayside, to drop on his knees 
and say a prayer, or, in town, to go on for the same pur- 
pose to the church in the busiest morning hour with his 
bank-book in hand or market-basket on his arm. 

Our faith is different from his, but we must reverence 
| the simple earnestness with which he acknowledges his 
| God in all times and places. This simple devotion, as 
well as his content and light heart, are due to the fact, 
perhaps, that he is less self-conscious than the Ameri- 
can. 


| 
| 


1 
1 
1 


Soup 


t 
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a ee 
IN JAIL FOR THEFT. 
A letter from a friend in Germany has brought us 4 
| strange tale this morning. The writer of the letter, a 
lady of great intellectual acquirements, but of unfortu 
| nate carelessness in matters of detail, was in the habit— 
a habit much to be condemned—of leaving her purse 
| lying upon her table. 
| For some time she had been conscious of a certain 
| singular facility with which this purse emptied itself. 
| She kept no account of her daily expenses, and for 4 
while, aware of her own carelessness, and her bad 
memory in trifles, she thought that she must have spent 
more than she realized, and so gave herself little trouble 
about the matter. 
But soon her losses became so frequent and 60 sys- 








and outrage, replied that “Jews were not worth 


the shedding of a Russian soldier’s blood.” 
protect his persecuted Jewish subjects. 


threatening. 


| around him. 


It is highly probable that the Czar dares not 
Already 
the discontent with his rule is widespread and 
Dangers from the people lie thick 
One section of the Russian people 


Congress by members of both parties. 





| are clamorous for war against Germany; another 





How well it will work is somewhat doubtful. 
For it is a well-known fact that polygamy is prac- 
tised by a small number only of the Mormons, 
while it is morally approved by all of them; at 


pression of condemnation of that practice, and of | tematic that she could no longer shut her eyes to them, 
humiliation that it has been tolerated so long, has 
been very earnest, and the bill was supported in 


| and she spoke to the landlord of the hotel. Suspicion 
| was naturally directed towards the servants of the ho 
tel, and the landlord begged permission to put some 
marked coins of his own in the lady’s purse and have it 
left lying on the table as before. 

One day the lady went home from a drive, and was 
met at the entrance of the hotel by sad and strange tid- 
ings. The thief was detected. Already he was in jail. 


| 
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And the thief was—whom do you think?—The son of | 
a friend of the lady’s. He was an innocent-seeming, 
gentlemanly lad of thirteen, for whom our friend had 
felt an almost maternal kindness. She had allowed him 
to come and go in her rooms, like a son—to sit there and 
to read and amuse himself—come in freely, whether she 
was at home or not. 

He had seen, no doubt, how unsystematic the lady’s 
habits were, and had yielded to the temptation of tak- 
ing a emall sum at first; and then more and more. He 
had none of the excuses of great poverty. He did not 
steal because he was cold, or hungry. All his necessi- 
ties were provided for. 

He stole—was it to supply himself with forbidden 
pleasures? or was it for the mere love of money? 
Who knows? At any rate, there he was; and what his 
fate will be, in the hands of the stern German law, we 
cannot say. His parents are ready to spend a fortune, if 
need were, for his release—and the lady who had been 
his friend would fain help him, also, out of the pitiful- 
ness of her heart—but it was, after all, the landlord’s 
money which he was detected in taking, and to an 
offender ofthat sort a German landlord, who feels that 
his hotel has been compromised, is not likely to be too 
merciful. 

We can hardly believe that any reader of the Com- 
panion needs such a warning; yet not one of you all 
can have been brought up more carefully than this sad- 
fated boy. Perhaps he was dishonest, first, in little 
things—borrowing ideas for his compositions; in get- 
ting forbidden help about his lessons. There is no 
safety, none, except in that scrupulous honesty of soul 
which would not rob another of even so much as an 
idea. 








CAUGHT NAPPING. 


It is no uncommon thing for a man, while he thinks 
he is reproving others, to be aiming blows directly at 
himself. 

High Constable Hays, of New York, had a habit of 
falling asleep in the court-room, over which he presided 
like a fierce watch-dog. One afternoon as he was over- 
come by the heat, he slipped off to the land of dreams, 
and was soon “‘sleeping aloud.” 

The recorder, who was charging the jur, 
noyed by the “‘watch-dog’s’’ sonorous solo. 
cer stepped up and whispered in the vid m-in’s ear, 
“Uncle Jacob, somebody’s snoring and dist irbing the | 
court.” 

Up sprang Hays, and thundered ont from his power- 
ful lungs, “Silence! There must be no snoring in 
court.” 

Then turning round to the recorder, he said in a low 
tone, ‘You can go on now without fear of interrup. 
tion.’”” The incident was amusing to court and specta- 
tors; but the old man did not see at first what they 
were all laughing at. When he did suspect the cause, 
he laughed too, dropped into his seat, and kept awake 
the rest of that afternoon. 

“Old Hays’’—as he was universally called—was the 
terror of all evil-doers. He had a most terrific way of 
shouting, “Silence!” at the least disturbance in the 
court-room. One day he was napping at his post when 
a peal of thunder from a cloud that had suddenly come 
up, broke with terrific force, making the court-room 
tremble, and startling everybody in it. 

The old sentinel sprang to his feet and roared out, 
“Silence!” 

But this time he had a disturber who had no fear of | 
him, and did not heed his order. He only saw his 
blunder when he noticed the mirth of the court, and the | 
continued peals of laughter which broke against his 
command—‘‘Silence !”” 


; Was an- 
So, an offi 








LYMAN BEECHER CATCHING A THIEF. 


Lyman Beecher never did anything by halves. He 
put his whole soul into the matter in hand, whether it 
wis trivial or important. He turned the laugh of his 
fellow-students in college upon himself by an inordinate 
zeal in catching a thief, which, however, the magistrate 
did not appreciate. 

Waking suddenly one night, he saw his clothes dis- 
appearing through a broken pane in the window. It 
took but a moment for him to put himself outside of the 
window, in his night-dress, in full chase after the thief. 

After along run and many turns and doubles, the 
rogue was caught by the collar. He attempted to strike, 
but Lyman tumbled him over and choked him till he 
begged for mercy. He then fumbled in his pocket for 
a knife, but Beecher wrested it away and marched him 
to the college-room, where, stretched on the floor, he 
was kepta prisoner over night with Lyman standing 
guard. 

In the morning, the thief was led to a magistrate, the 
crime reported and punishment demanded. To the un- 
utterable disgust of the young policeman, the judge re- 
leased the prisoner on the ground of a possible mistake 
in identity, as Lyman had lost sight of him once in 
turning a corner. 

Lyman had little respect for law after this experience, 
and thought he had received poor pay for doing effec- 
tive police service. 





A SPORTSMAN’S REMORSE. 


In our boyhood we were proud of our skilful use of 
the bow. To convince a school-mate, who doubted our 
skill, we took aim at a yellow-bird singing on a bush. 
The next moment the bird sed dead, his gay song 
ended. 

On picking him up, his warm body, and beautiful 
feathers, and eyes slowly closing, preached a sermon 
to our conscience which brought tears to the eyes and a 
sensation of choking to the throat. The bow was never 
used again to harm an innocent life. 

An English sportsman in India tells of a stranger ex- 
perience. Walking with a guide, he shot one of a pair 
of cranes by the river-side. “Stop,” said the guide, 
“and see what the mate will do.” He stopped and 
looked. 

The mate alighted by the dead body, flew up, re- 


turned, flew up again, returned again, exhibiting grief 


and affection such as the sportsman had not dreamed 
of. “It penetrated me beyond expression as I stood, 


half-stolid outwardly, and wholly ashamed and grieved | 
inwardly.” 

That night the sportsman took his double-barrellced 
gun, dear to him from long use in England, and dropped 
it with all his ammunition into a deep pool of the 
stream where he had shot the crane. It seemed the 


| blest benefactors of mankind are not those who enjoy 


| lated wealth; but she established and partially main- 


| traordinary man, who ‘‘dressed like a coxcomb, thought 


| a large number of songs written for it: 


THE YOUTH’S 


only expiation he could make for the heartless murder. 
But he never told the guide of his remorse or sacrifice. 


i 
MARGARET HAUGHERY. 

The honor which wins the world’s readiest answer 

and acknowledgment is of that quiet kind that Sir Wil- 

liam Davenant called ‘‘virtue’s bashfulness.”” The no- 


great wealth all their lives and bequeath it in charity 
when they die. The following short and simple story 
of one who spent her days in well-doing, and had little 
or nothing to “‘will’’ to any one, is the more interesting 


COMPANION. _ 


Throat Diseases often commence with a Cold, 
Cough, or unusual exertion of the voice. These incipient 
symptoms are allayed by the use of “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches,” which if neglected often result in a chronic 
trouble of the Throat. 25c. a box. [Com. 








ats alana 
How to Get Cheated. 

Buy a two-reed Organ, because you are told it contains 

“ten full sets of reeds.” 

Buy an Organ with 27 stops (or said to contain 2 

find that 20 of these are useless. 

DON’T BELIEVE What your reliable Organ maker tells 

you, when he says that Organs furnished by SENSATION- 

AL ADVERTISERS ARE FRAUDS, [Com. 


7), and 





from the just tribute paid to her memory at her burial: 


A governor, an ex-governor, two generals, an editor, 
a clergyman, a banker and a merchant were the pall- 
bearers at the funeral of Margaret Haughery, in New 
Orleans. Numerous societies, were officially represent- 
ed in the procession, which’ was honored in various 
ways onits route from the church to the grave, even the 
brokers quitting the stock exchange to stand uncovered 
on the sidewalk as it passed by. 

Mrs. Haughery was of humble origin, uneducated, 
and never wore a silk dress or a kid glove; but she was 
famous and beloved as a friend of the poor children of 
Louisiana. 

Many years ago she nursed adying man. He had a 
little property, which he left to her for charity. She 
bought with this money a cheap eating-house and bak- 
ery on the river front, and sold wholesome food to 
steamboat laborers at a little more than cost. ‘She gave 
them aroll and a cup of coffee for five cents to keep 
them from spending a quarter for whiskey,’’ says the 
account. 

The business prospered, and she might have accumu- 


tained three orphan asylums with the profits, and died 
rich only in reputation. 


Sn eens 
TALLEYRAND. 

Cervantes tells a quaint story of some men in Genoa 
whose consciences were all borrowed ones. When boys 
at school they played with them (like marbles), and 
lost them, and when the master picked them up, and re- 
stored them, it was so carelessly done that every boy 
got a conscience that belonged to some one else. It 
might be said of Talleyrand that he never had any con- 
science to lose. 





Talleyrand was the only bishop possessing a benefice 
in France who took the new oath required by the 
State. Mirabeau early described the talent of this ex- 


like a deist and preached like a saint.”’ 

Through everything Talleyrand preserved a sang 
| froid which was inimitable. It was seen alike in small 
matters as in great. 

One day, as he was mounting the steps of his car- 
riage, he spoke to an individual whom he had hitherto 
pretended not to recognize, but whom he knew very 
well. Thi» person he had seen for days near his door. 

“And who are you, my friend?” 

“T am your coachmaker, my lord.”’ 

“Ah, you are my coachmaker; and what do you 
want, my coachmaker?” 

“IT want to be paid, my lord.” 

“Ah, you are my coachmaker and you want to be 
paid; you shall be paid, my coachmaker.”” 

“And when, my lord?” 

“You are very inquisitive,’ said the bishop, as he 
settled ‘\imself in the new carriage which he had not 
paid for. 





“TREES ARE NOT DEAF.” 
An amusing story is told of a French club which had 


Laujon’s favorite method of writing his verses was 
to sit under a tree in the Tuileries, pencil in hand, and 
there, inspired by the fresh air, the foliage and the 
flowers, to jot down his rhymes, singing them softly as 
he went on. 


COLGATE’S 
VIOLET 
Toilet Water. 


Baby’s Petition. 
Life is restless, days are fleeting, 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of Victoria, 
Children nine, all had Castoria; 
No mga Si nights, by baby squalling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning. 


GEO. B. CLUETT, BRO. & CO., 


~~ ae CROWN MAKE” 


Collars & Cuffs. 


SOLD BY THE 
LEADING DEALERS. 
we meee Same Style as Men's ‘Belray.’ 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, April 
27th, June 8th, and July Ist, 1882. Full particulars in special 
Pamphlet, sent free on application. Passage tickets 
by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for secur- 
ing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual trav- 
ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 
Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps, by n ail 10 cents. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
C, A. BARATTONT, Manager. P. O. Box 1611. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The most delightful, instructive and pro- 
fitable of the arts, for ladies or guitlenss, 
is easily mastered by use of the complete 
on Dan ach Outfit, and full instructions fur- 


WALKER’S POCKET CAMERAS. 


Accurate, compact, weighing but two 
Bours oe for tourists, An Es- 
n Modern P' Photography, beautifully 
Hllustrated, with sample photograph pro- 
duced by this instrame: atin the hands of 
Suatears, gout: on receipt of Ten Cents. 
Circulars tk \e 
Bor Ik’'300, alker & Uo., 


The tender and delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 
cious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- 
freshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the hair and 
to the skin, is very remark- 
able. 
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This is marble, top and kite time, and Boys all over 
the United States are amusing themselves with some of 
these sports. Do you want a serviceable, enduring, well 
made Suit for your boy? Send for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List, remitting three cents for postage 

We deal in everything worn by men or boys, and are 
the best known clothing house in the country. We can 
send goods by mail, and you will save money. Address 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, Boston, Mass. 
MEDINA'S LISBON 


' 

This famous wave is 
far the cheapest in the 
P end,as it never gets out 
ofeurl, Every one war- 


ranted. Prices $5, $6, 
$8, $10, $12, and up- 
wards, 


Best French Hair 
Switch 


23 in. 2': oz. for ®3. 
26 * 3 oz. * $4. 
28 * 3%0z. * $5 
oo *€ os. * O%. 


These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house in 
the country. 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced 
Prices, 

Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 

address in the United States. Send for circular, 


JOIIN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
426 Washington St. (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass. 


WHAT ORGAN SHALL | BUY? 


If you want the best Organ for the Sitting-Room; 

If you want the best Organ for the Sunday School; 

If you want the best Organ for the Chure hy 

If you want the best Organ for the Lodge; 

If you want an Organ containing only use ful Stops; 

If you want the best Organ for any purpose, buy the 


CARPENTER ORCAN! 


containing the ce ‘lebrated Carpenter Organ Action. 
The Carpenter Organ and Organ Action rece ‘ived the 
highest award at the Atlanta Exhibition just closed, 
Ask your dealer for the instrument, and tell him you 
will be satisfied with no other, Catalogues free to all. 














‘Bochester, N.Y, 


PO a NS ERM EA SEI SRA REE EN SG 
(Veils, Dresses, Trimmings, &c.) 
Refinished and Made Equal to New by 
The New Eng. Crape and Lace Refinishing Co., 
28 bachens Street, Boston, Mass. 

As we make as Ity of all grades of Courtauld’s 












One day, the dinner-day, Alissan de Chazet, a younger 
member of the club, spied the poet thus engaged, note- 


| book in hand, under a chestnut tree. 


He crept behind him, and there, unseen, took down 
from Laujon’s own lips, as he tried the words, the song 
which he was about to produce in the evening. When 
he was quite satisfied, the unsuspecting Laujon rose 
and went away, carrying his song with him. 

After dinner De Chazet made haste to ask permission 
to sing a little song; the best, he modestly stated, that 
he had ever written. He thereupon, of course, began 
to sing Laujon’s own song. 

At the first words the real author started. As line 
after line was sung, his confusion became greater. 
When the song was finished he alone was silent, with 
open mouth, amid the general applause. 
“Tf walls have ears,’’ paid De Chazet, 
trees are not always deaf.’ 


“chestnut 
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A HEAD LIKE JUPITER. 

President Wayland, like Daniel Webster, was a man 
of grand and striking presence. Any one who has seen 
his life-size portrait in the library of Brown University 
will appreciate the following: 


Says Dr. Underhill, so long Secretary of Baptist 
Missionary Society, London, England, ‘‘When I was 
in the United States in 1861 (on my way home from vis- 
iting our missions in Jamaica), I spent some time in 
Boston with my dear friend, the late Dr. Rufus Ander- 
son, of the American Board. 

“When I was about to set out for Providence, Dr. 
Anderson said to me,— 

“«T have telegraphed to Dr. Francis Wayland, and no 
doubt he will be at the depot to meet you.’ 

**«ButI fear I shall not know him. I have not seen 
him since he was at the house of my father-in-law in 
Oxford, twenty years ago.’ 

“Dr. Anderson replied,— 

**©You need only look fora man who has such a head 
as might belong to Jupiter.’ ” 








BUY BOOKS. 


Money spent in the purchase of books, which are 
read, is well spent: 


“The first piece of money I ever had,” said a gentle- 
man, showing us into his library, ‘‘I spent for a book. 
It was the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ I well remember how 
pleased I was. The pictures, the reading, the blank 
leaves, were mine, and my name was written on one of 
the blank leaves at the beginning. 

“That book laid the foundation of my library. All 
the pennies my uncle gave me I saved for books. Every 
book I bought I longed to read, and that prevented my 

time as well as my money from being wasted; for the 
books which I bought I consulted old friends about, and 
they were worth reading. 

“And I would say to every boy and girl, Do not fool- 
ishly spend all your pocket-money in other things, but 

ay the foundation of a good library with it. ‘Good 
books are wise and faithful companions.’ ’— Visitor. 


—<@>——_—_—_—_ 


A LaDy taking tea at a small company, being very 
fond of hot rolls, was asked to have another. “Really, 
I cannot,” she modestly replied. ‘I don’t know how 
— I have eaten already.” “I do,” unexpectedly 

a juvenile upstart, whose mother had allowed him 
: seat at table. ‘‘You’ve eaten eight; I’ve been count- 
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I THE bad and vicious may be boisterously gay, and 
| vulgarly humorous, but seldom or never truly cheer- 
| ful. Genuine cheerfulness is an almost certain index 
| of a happy mind and a pure, good heart, 


finest Englis h < rape, we can supply our custom- 
ers at very low prices, our long expe rience enabling’ 
us to guarantee reliable selections in every instance. 
Please send for our Circulars, giving further partic - 
ulars. Reliable Agent = have permanent employ- 
ment. Corresponden cited. 
WeG uarantee the Best Work. 


CAN BE SENT BY MAIL. 


WARNER BROTHERS? 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority of 
Coraline over horn’ or 
whalebone has induced us 
to use it in all our leading 
Corsets. 


310 REWARD 


will be paid for any corset 
in -which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W.B. (oom 
til), $2.50; Abdomina 
Health or Nursing, $1. 

Cor line or Fle pxible Hip: 
sses’, 

For sale by dante: mer- 
chants. 

Beware of worthless im- 
itations boned with cord. 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
































VISITORS, independently of any 
intention to purchase, are invited to 
the Establishment of 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


Feweler, 

206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
New York. 

The Salesrooms occupy three floors. 





Solid Silverware of unique designs, 
Foreign and American Watches, etc. 
The second comprises one of the 


choice Diamond Fewelry, of original 
designs, finest Solitaire and critic- 
ally matched Diamonds, rare Pearls, 
Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, and 
‘other precious stones, Gold Fewelry 
in novel designs, at close prices. 

In the third zs displayed a choice 
collection of French Clocks, artistic 
Bronzes, Mantel Sets, etc., and dec- 
orative Porcelain 
Worcester, Minton, and other favor- 
tte wares, in Vases, Plaques, etc. 
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The first exhibits every variety of 


most extensive stocks in this country of 


of the Royal 


Ez. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 
IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corset as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele- 
gance of Form,”’ be sure 

and get 
B MADAXE TOY'S 














IMPROVED 
a COR SET 


% SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


It is particularly adapt- 
ed to the present style of 
lress. For sale by all 
deale rs. Price by 


ail $ 
iManufac ‘tured only by 
FOY, HARMON & CO., 
New Haven Conn. | 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


upon improved productive farms m the best localities in 
the West negotiated for banks, colleges, estates, and pri- 
vate individuals, Coupon Bonds, Interest and Prine pal 
yaid on day of maturity at the Third National Bank 
n New York City. Funds promptly placed. Large 
experience. No Losses; investors compe ‘Ned to take no 
land, No delays in payment of interest. Only the very 
choicest loans accepted. Full information given to those 
seeking safe and profitable investments, Send for 
! circular, references and sample forms, to the 
| WESTERN FARM MORTCACE CO., 
| Lawrence, Kansas. 
F. M. PERKINS, Pr L. H. PERKINS, Sec 
J.T. WARNE, Vice Pi nes *. W. GILLETT, ‘Treas. 
N 1ART, aimee. 























NEEDLES. 


Quality Garant ped. 


FOR SALE BY 


PROMINENT DEALERS 


IN ALL 


LARCE CITIES. 

















THE YOUTH’S 
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For the Companion. 
EASTER BELLS. 
Lent was dreary and late that year; 
April to May was going; 
But the loitering moon refused to round, 
And the wild southeast was blowing. 
Day by day, from my window high, 
I watche a, a lonely warder, 
For a building bird in the garden trees, 
Or a flower in the sheltered border, 


But I only heard the chilly rain 
On the roof of my chamber beating; 

Or the wild sea wind to the tossing boughs 
Its wail of wreck repeating: 


And said, “Ah me! ‘tis a weary world 
This cheerless April weather; 

The beautiful things will droop "and die, 
Blossom and bird together.’ 


At last the storm was spent—I slept, 
Lulled by the tired wind’s sighing,— 

To wake at morn with the sunshine full 
On floor and garden lying; 

And lo! the hyacinth buds were blown; 
A robin was softly singing: 

The cherry blooms by the wall were white; 
And the Easter bells were ringing! 


It was long ago, but the memory lives: 
And in all life’s Lenten sorrow 
When tempests of grief and trouble beat, 
And I dread the dark to-morrows,— 
I think of the garden after the rain; 
And hope to my heart comes, singing, 
“At morn the cherry blooms will be white, 
And the Easter bells be ringing!” 
EpDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
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For the Companion. 
A POET WHO WAS A HERO. 

In all the range of literary biography one comes 
across very few lives so full of quiet, unvaunted 
self-denial and heroism as that of Robert Southey, 
Poet Laureate of England from 1813 till his death 
in 1843. He was an humble Christian, and self- 
sacrifice was the law of his life. He married his 
wife when he was so poor that he could hardly 
buy the wedding-ring, because her circumstances 
were unhappy, and he, who loved her, wished to | 
be allowed to send her all the money he could 
make during an approaching absence of six 
months. From that time he lived for her and for 
their children, rather than himself. 

But he did not live for them alone. Coleridge 
had married Mrs. Southey’s sister, and Coleridge 
was the typical poet of the old satirists—too poet- 
ical for the prose duties of life. He went away 
and left his wife and children on Southey’s hands, 
and Southey worked for them just as cheerfully 
as for his own. When he had but little, he lived 
upon that little; for he had a clear conscience in 
the matter of debt. 

In the year 1821 he had become the possessor of 
six hundred and twenty-five pounds (about 
$3,000). He was then forty-seven years old. 
This sum of money was all that he had saved 
through his hard-working life—his sole depend- 
ence in case of illness, or when helpless old age 
should come. 

But no sooner had he congratulated himself on 
its possession than he heard of the misfortunes of 
his friend, John May, to whom he had formerly 
been indebted for much kindness. May had sud- 
denly lost his all. 

Instantly Southey’ 
wrote to May thus, 

“By this same post I am writing to Bedford, 
desiring him to transfer to you six hundred and 
twenty-five pounds in the Three-per-cents. I wish 
it was more, and that I had more at my command 
in any way. I shall have in the spring, when I 
am paid for the first volume of my history.” 

He goes on to urge May to visit him—to “come 
to Keswick, and lay in a pleasant store of recollec- 
tions.” One can hardly read this letter without 
tears in one’s eyes. 

What other mian ever lived who, at forty-seven, 
would have transferred to an unfortunate friend 
all the accumulations of his life, and neither asked 
or hoped for return, or considered the deed as one 
about which it was possible to hesitate ? 

Yet Southey made no parade of his affections or 
his friendships. He wrote once to Coleridge,— 

“Your feelings go naked. I cover mine with a 
bear-skin; I will not say that you harden yours 
by your treatment of them, but I am sure that 
mine are warmer for their clothing.” 

He lived for others up to the very end of his 
life. In 1834 a terrible malady which had long 
been assailing his beloved wife reached its crisis, 
and he wrote to a friend who was as near to him 
as his own household,— 

“I have been parted from my wife by some- 
thing worse than death. Forty years she has 
been the life of my life, and I have left her this 
day in a lunatic asylum.” 

Thank God that after a year of treatment in the 
asylum he was able to bring her back again to 
wear out the rest of her sad days in her own 
home. This restored to Southey some measure of 
hope and cheerfulness, for “through the weary 
dream” which was now Mrs. Southey’s life, she 
always knew him and took pleasure in his pres- 
ence. The strong arm on which she had leaned 
for forty-two years supported her down stairs 
each day, and bore her up again at evening. 

In 1835 she died; and though, when she had 
been dead nearly four years, Southey married 





s mind was made up. He 


| founder of a Science College. 
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was ober asa es oun oe cold solitude of 
old age than with hope of anything like happi- 
ness. Happiness had been buried with her whom 
he had called the life of his life, and whom, in 
1843, eight years after her death,.he went gladly 
to rejoin. 

There were far greater poets among Southey’s 
contemporaries than he, but where, among all the 
poets who ever lived, shall we look for a truer or 
a nobler man ? 

He could truly say,— 


“My thoughts are with the dead. Anon 
y place with them shall be, 
And I with them shall travel on 
Through all eternity. 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That will not moulder in the dust.” 





TRYING AGAIN, | 


The late Sir Josiah Mason, who endowed the Mason | 
Science College at Birmingham in England with more 
than a million dollars, might have sung with peculiar 
heartiness the familiar song,— 


“Tf at first you don’ t succeed, 
Try, try again. 


He tried a great many times before he had much 
chance of success. When he was a poor boy in Kid- 
derminster he started in business on his own account 
by selling cakes, fruit and vegetables about the streets. 
This occupation not yielding much revenue, he tried 
his hand at cobbling shoes, with little advantage to him- 
self. Next he was a baker’s boy. Afterwards, he be- 
gan carpentering; then worked ina blacksmith’s shop; 
next turned house-painter; and then engaged in the an- 
cient business of the place, which is carpet-weaving. 


He had no success at any of these trades, and made 
up his mind to try again at another city. At the age of 
nineteen he went to Birmingham, where he had an un- 
cle living. 

Here, he found employment in a manufactory of gilt 
toys, in which he continued to work for eight or niue 
years, earning only the wages of a journeyman. 

He was now twenty-eight years old; and certainly no 
one had yet seen in him the future millionaire and 


At this point in his career a friend advised him to be- 
gin the manufacture of split rings, such as are used to 
string keys upon, and for a great number of other pur- 
poses. 

He invented machinery for the making of these rings, 
and was soon able to produce them in countless styles 
and sizes, and at a cost which made them very profita- 
ble. 

A few years after, he entered upon the manufacture 
of steel pens, and his business continued to increase until 
he surpassed in the annual amount of his product the 
more famous firm of Gillott & Sons. 

When he had been in the business a quarter of a cen- 
pews he had more than a thousand men in his service, 
making pens, split rings, and other small objects, in 
which he consumed three tons of fine steel every week. 
He accumulated a fortune which enabled him to spend 
vast sums in benevolence. 

Like many other men of the kind we call “‘self-made,” 
he had an acute sense of the value of education. When 
he was cobbling shoes at Kidderminster, he taught him- 
self to read. When he became a rich man, his chief 
desire was to give other poor men’s children a chance 
to acquire useful knowledge. 

In 1860 he founded a great orphan house near Bir- 
mingham, wherein three hundred girls, one hundred 
and fifty boys, and fifty little children are cared for and 
educated. This institution cost him a million and a half 
of dollars. In recognition of his liberality in founding 
it, Queen Victoria made him a knight. 

Besides this orphan house, and the Science College 
mentioned above, he established a free dispensary at 
Kidderminster, and an almshouse near Birmingham. 
All this, because, not disheartened by failure, he con- 
tinued to try, try again. 
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GOOD WORK OR NONE. 
It is a rule that a workman must follow his employ- 
er’s orders, but no one has a right to make him do work 
discreditable to himself. Judge M——,a well-known 
jurist living near Cincinnati, loved to tell this anecdote 
of a young man who understood the risk of doing a 
shabby job even when directed to. 


He had once occasion to send to the village after a car- 
penter, and a sturdy young fellow appeared with his 
tools. 

“I want this fence mended to keep out the cattle. 
There are some unplaned boards—use them. It is out 
of sight from the house, so you need not take time to 
make it a neat job. I will only pay you a dollar and a 
half.”’ 

The judge went to dinner and coming out, found the 
man carefully planing each board. Supposing that he 
was trying to makea costly job of it, he ordered him to 
nail them on at once just as they were, and continued 
his walk. When he returned the boards were all planed 
and numbered ready for nailing. 

“I told you this fence was to be covered with vines,” 
he said, angrily; ‘I do not care how it looks.” 

“TI do,” said the carpenter, gruffly, carefully measur- 
ing his work. When it was finished there was no part 
of the fence as thorough in finish. 

“How much do you charge?” asked the judge. 

a dollar and a half,” said the man, shouldering his 
too 

The judge stared. ‘‘Why did you spend all that la- 
bor on the job, if not for money ?” 

“For the job, sir.’ 

“Nobody would have seen the poor work on it.”” 

“But I should have known it was there. No; I'll 
take only a dollar and a half.” And he took it and 
went away. 

Ten years afterwards, the judge had the contract to 
give for the building of several magnificent public 
buildings. There were many applicants among master- 
builders, but the face of one caught his eye. 

“It was my man of the fence,” he said. “I knew we 
should have only good, genuine work from him. I gave 
him the contract and it made a rich man of him.” | 

It is a pity that boys were not taught in their earliest 
years that the highest success belongs only to the man, 

e he carpenter, farmer, author or artist, whose work 
is most sincerely and thoroughly done.—Living Age. 
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SAVED BY A KISS. 

A word, a cup of water, a morsel of bread, a shake of 
the hand, or a kiss, trifles though they seem, may give 
new life to him who thought death more to be welcomed, 
because he was alone and uncared for: 


“A kiss eaved me!’ Immediately every face bent 
forward. Richly, daintily-clad women and moncyed 
men filled the spacious room, but the silence that fol- 
lowed could be felt, so eager were they to catch every 
word, 

Some one had spoken lightly of the trifles that so 
surely make up the sum of happiness or woe. rifles 
count for nothing they thought; it is the great events 
that determine the destinies of men for good or ill. It 
was this that had drawn forth the statement and the ex- 
planation that followed. 

“I know nothing,” he continued, “of my parents or 
the circumstances of my birth. Nothing in all the bitter 

ast clings so close to memory as the certainty that I 

elong to nobody and nobody belongs to me. 





are many little homeless ones, where baseness is is the | 
at | 


ruling element, I may or may not have had my birth; 
least, that was the first I knew of myself. 

“Poverty isn’t so hard if we’ve some one to love us; 
but no one cared for me and all the days were alik 
and the night seemed an eternity of time. There is a 
bitterness of sorrow in the lives of the homeless of 
which God only can know. 

“The snow had fallen and the cold March winds were 
blowing, leaving us no choice, except the sunniest side 
of the dismal street in which we found shelter. 

“I, with others whose years are few, and whose | 
homes are anywhere, had sought the sunniest side, | 
when a lady paused beside us, smoothed back tangled 
locks and kissed me. That was the first caress I had 
ever known, and it saved me. 

“Tt was years before I grew out of that life to a better 
one; but whether I had where to lay my head, or not, | 
I felt the presence of a light footfall, the soft touch of a | | 
hand. 

“Out of the pure depths of her pitying womanhood | 
she kissed me. It was a trifling thing indeed, to kiss a| 
homeless, friendless child; but because of that kiss, and 
with the Father’s help, I stand to-day upon the firm | 
basis of an honorable manhood.” — Christian at Work. 
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For the Companion. 
DUST. 
Here is a problem, a wonder for all to see. 
Look at this marvellous thing I hold in my hand! 


This is a magic surprising, a mystery 
Strange as a miracle, harder to understand. 


What is it? only a handful of earth: to your touch 

ry rough powde r you trample beneath your feet, 
Dark and lifeless; but think for 2 moment, iow much 
It hides and holds that is be autiful, bitter, or sweet. 


| 
| 
} 
& 





Think of the glory of color! The red of the rose, 
Green of the myriad leave S and the fields of grass 
Yellow as bright as the sun where the daffodil blows, 


Purple where violets nod as the breezes pass. 


Think of the manifold form of the oak and the vine, 
Nut, and fruit, and cluster,and ears of corn; 

Of the anchored water-lily, a thing divine 

Unfolding its dazzling snow to the kiss of morn, 





Think of the delicate perfume 8 borne on the gale, 

Of the golden willow catkin’s odor of spring, 

Of the breath of the rich nz sus waxen-pale, 

Of the sweet pea’s flight of flowers, of the nettle’s sting. 





Strange that this lifeless thing gives vine, flower, 
Color and shape and character, fragrance too, 
That the timber that builds the house, the ship for the sea, 
Out of this powder its strength and its toughness drew! | 
That the cocoa among the palms should suck its milk | 
From this dry dust, while dates from the self-same soil 
Summon their sweet rich fruit, that our shining silk | 
The neeneney leaves should yield to the worm’s slow 
to 


tree, 


How should the poppy steal sleep from the very source 
That grants to the grape-vine juice that can niadden or 
2 





chee 
How does the weed find food for its fabric coarse | 
Where the lilies proud their blossoms pure uprear? 
Who shall compass or fathom God's thought profound ? 
We can but praise, for we may not understand; 


But = a no more beautiful riddle the whole | 


world | 
nd 
Than is hid in this heap of dust I hold = my hand. | 
CELIA THAXTER. 


— —+@>- 
MATTAPONY. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Times, in an ac- 
count of a fifteen-mile ride with an eccentric negro 
driver named ‘‘Lee-and-Jackson,’’ makes an interesting 
story of the way he first learned the orthography of the 
word. 


Just then we came toa pleasant stream and stopped 
to water the horses. I asked Lee (for generally people 
used only one of his names) what the stream was called. 
“De Mat, sah.” 

“Spell it,” said I. 

“M-A-T—Mat,”’ said he. 

We trotted along through woods and fields for a few 
miles und came to another stream. I asked Lee what 
the stream was called. 

“De Ta, sah.” | 
“Spell it.” 

“T-A—Ta.” 

Again we put whip to our horses and after three more 
miles had been left behind we reached another small 
stream running through a piece of woods. 1 asked Lee 
what the stream was called. 

“De Po, sah.” 

“Spell it.” 

“P.O—Po.” 

By that time we were on the road to Fredericksburg. 
Coming to a fourth rivulet, I asked Lee what the stream 
was called. 

“De Ny, sah.”” 

“Spell it.” 

“N-Y—Ny.’ 

“The —_ 

“De Ny, sah. ’En dar’s yo’ M-A-T, en dar’s yo’ 
Mat; bs den dar’ 8s yo’ T-A, ’en dar’s yo’ Ta, "en yo’ 
M-/ a, A, “en yo’ Matta; de n dar’s yo’ P-O, ’en dar’s 
yo’ Po, ’en yo’ M-A-T-'T-A-P-O ’en yo’ bowed den 
dar’s you N-Y,’en dar 8 yo’ Ny, ’en yo’ M-/ T-A- 
P-O-N-Y ’en dar yo’ hab yo’ Ribber Mz otha w hich 
am a big ribber made up. ob dese fo’ ieetle, teeny rib- 
bers dat us jes’ pass ober!” 

Lee was as serious as a person at a funeral. I had 
thought when he began his rigamarole that he was jok- 
ing, but he was in earnest. It actually did take three 
hours for Lee to spell the word ‘“Mattapony,” and 
meanwhile we had travelled fifteen miles. The first 
syllable was spelled at 8.10 A. M., when we crossed the 
Mat; the second about 9.30, when we crossed the Ta; 
the third at 10.20, when we crossed the Po, and the 
fourth at 11, when we left the Ny behind. If that isn’t 
the longest word on record, I'd like to know what 
word is the longest. 
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INCORRECT TALKING. 


Though the school-master holds his receptions in al- 
most every nook and corner of the land, there is a great 
deal of incorrect talking, even among educated people. 
Bishop Clark gives in the New York Ledger a few spec- 
imens of these popular errors of speech, in the form of 
a dialogue between a careless talker and his critical 
friend : 


“Good-afternoon, John. 
setting here?” 

“T have been sitting here for about an hour, watching 
to see these men set the stones in my wall.” 

a kind of seems to me that the work is done rather 
illy 

“Perhaps it is not done quite as welly as it might be. 

“I kind of think that word wedl/y sounds odd.” 

“It is as good a word as illy. But why do you say, 
‘It kind of seems,’ and ‘I kind of think,’ when you 
might just as well say, ‘It seems’ and ‘I think’? : ang 

“I've got sort of used to talking i in that way. 

“itis avery poor sort of way. 

“T never had nobody to learn me any better.’ 

“You mean that you have had nobody to a you. 

“I am getting tired, and I think I will /ay down on 
the grass for a spell.”’ 

“You can lie down, but it would be well for you to 
lay your cloak on the ground for you to lie on.” 

«Be you going to stop here for jong?” 

“T stopped here when I arrived, but shall not stay 
long. Are you going home soon?” 

“T be.” 

“Why not say, ‘Tam’? ‘Be you’ and ‘J be’ are very 
raw and disagreeable phrases.”” 

“Allright, O K; but the master 


How long have you been 


always says to his 
Him and me met at 


scholars, ‘Be you ready to write?’ 
the deacon’s last night.” 








Caroline Bowles, then a woman of fifty-two, it 


“Tn one of our large cities, in a locality where there 


“What did Aim and you do after you got there?” 





| you amuse yourself with me, 








“We looked at them things he has just brought from 
New York.’ 

“Were them things worth looking at?” 

“Tolerable. By the way, the deacon must have quite 
a fortune.” 

“What sort of a fortune? 

“Quite large, of course.” 

“Why did you not say 80?” 

“My next neighbor has just put up afence on either 
side of his front yard.” 
suppose you intend to say that he has put up a 
fe nee on both sides. 
3etween you and 1’ —— 

“Please change that to ‘Between you and me.’ You 
would not say, The re is no great difference of opinion 
between you and he. 

“T usually say, Him and me agree pretty well.”’ 

“Then you speak very bad English, and you proba- 
bly say ‘It is me,’ instead of ‘It is I.’’ 

“Of course I do, and so does most of the people that 
I know. My boy is just going to school,and as he is a 
new be eginner I suppose he will appearto be rather 
green.’ 

“Did you ever hear of any beginner who was not 
new 

“T wish to simply state’’-—— 

«That is, you wish to state’’—— 

“That our mutual friend’””—— 

‘Please say our common friend. You 
him a reciprocal friend.” 

‘Why do you interrupt me so often 

“Because you make so many blunders.’ 


Quite large or quite small?” 





would not call 


o” 
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SHE KNEW BETTER. 


The comic ‘“Toodles’? (whom some of our readers 
may have seen at school exhibitions) creates unlimited 
laughter by not being able to find out which side of the 
fence he is on. An old lady in New York, says the 


Brooklyn Z£ag/e, found herself in a similar trying situa- 


| tion as to a bridge. 


“Say, mister, are we on this side of the bridge or the 
other?” asked a placid old lady of a gentleman ona 
Court Street car yesterday morning. 

“We are on this side,’’ responded the gentleman, 
gravely. 

‘Law me! 
cemetery yet? 

Yes, ma’am, we are within a few squares of it.’ 

“Sakes a massy! I thought that Greenwood was on 
the other side when we started.’ 

“It was, madam, on the other side then; but we have 
crossed the bridge.”’ 

‘Then we are on the other side.” 

“No, madam, we are on this side of the bridge; we've 
passed s” 

And is Greenwood on the other side?” 
ste arting up in some alarm. 
No, it’s on this side.’ 

“Don’t try to fool me with your nonsense!” ex- 
claimed the old lady indignantly. ‘Don’t try to make 
me think that Greenwood is on'this side of the bridge, 
when I know better, and don’t try to make me believe 
I’m on this side of the bridge, when I know I’m on the 
other! Don’t ye doit. You want to be careful how 
or [ll fit ye out witha 
new set of ribs!” and the old lady shook her umbrella 
in warning as to the source of the additional physiolog 
ical development. ‘The idea,” she continued, turning 


Then we aint anywhere near Greenwood 


she asked, 





™ 


| to the passengers, “in try ing to muddle an old woman 


that might be his mother! 

Somebody should have “split the difference’? with 
the old lady—like the Irishman when asked, “Is the 
right pronunciation of this word nee-ther or ny-ther?” 

““Nayther,”’ says the Irishman. 

————-—++@r— 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF WAITING. 

An English paper tells a pathetic story of the patient 
waiting of a drunkard’s wife, who hoped against hope 
during twoseore years that he would be reformed. 
The lesson of the story is one that enly a devoted heart 
could put in practice,—‘‘While there is life there is 
hope :” 

The wife 





of a hard-drinking man named Martin, in 


| West Riding, Yorkshire, England, prayed twenty-one 


years for his reformation and conversion. 

When that long time had passed, and no answer had 
come to her prayers, she went one Light, at midnight, 
to the public house where her husband spent much of 
his time, and found him sitting in the bar-room with 





| several other men and the landlady. 


“You go home,” 

his wife enter. 
“Wait a little, and your husband will go with you,” 
said the landiady. 
“Mrs. Tolman,” replied the poor wife, advancing to 
the table where they were sitting. ‘I have waited 
twenty-one years for my husband to ‘go with me’—and 
all that time I have prayed for him.”’ 

She steadied her voice and added,— 

“Tam certain too that God will answer my prayers. 
As sure as he is sitting in your bar, 1 shall live to see 
him pass your house and have no inclination to go in.”’ 
She turned to go out, and Martin rose and followed 
her, saying not a word. 

That night was the turning-point in his life. The 
long-felc promise to the heart of the pious wife that her 
husband should “go with her’’ began to fulfil to her pa- 
tient waiting. 

He went to meeting with her, and was melted by a 
sermon on the words, ‘*Where thou goest, I will go, . . 
thy people shall be my’people, and thy God my God;” 
he went with her on the road to life, and helped her to 
lead their children in the narrow way. 


said Martin, roughly, when he saw 
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SAILORS AND ASTRONOMERS. 
The contempt which one trade too often shows 


towards another is no certain sign of superior knowl- 
edge. Like the old Jack-tar’s rather uncharitable opin- 
ion of the scientific star-gazer, it is apt to look like 
“judging other folks by himself.” About the time of 
the comet visitations of last June and July, a gentleman 
asked him,— 


“Are not the sailors afraid of the comet? 
they believe it means the end of the world?” 

“The world,” said the old sailor, with an additional 
wrench of his jaws over the tobacco, ‘comes to an end 
ev’ry day for some man an’ woman an’ child; there 
| aint a day as passes as don’t end it for some *un.”’ 

“But some astronomers say that if the comet strikes 
the earth, it will consume it; that this globe will! be an- 
nihilated in an instant.”” , 

“Huh!” said the sailor, turning on his heel and shak- 
ing his he ad with an expression of disgust. ‘*What 
| nonsense!”’ 

} “But these astronomers are men of learning and ex- 
| pe! rienc 

‘Aye,”’ said the old sailor, coming back to his former 
position again; ‘astronomers hev t’ make a livin’ 
azwell’s sailors.” 

Which reminds one of the answer which Burns drol- 
ly puts into the mouth of the ‘King of Terrors,’? when 
the poet remonstrates with him for his fatal work : 


“ Folk maun do somata for their bread, 
And sae maun Death 


Is it true 
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A TRAGEDY-MAKER. 
It was during the successful period of the drama of 
Henri III. one day, that M’lle Mars was receiving friends 


and admirers, when a poet presented her with a beauti- 
ful satin-bound copy of the drama, and an old doctor 








who was present exclaimed, rather simply,— 

**So you are a tragedy-maker, young man!” 

“Yes,” replied the poet, “just like you; the 3 anly dif- 
ference js that you have yours bound in deal.” 
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For the Companion. 

AN EASTER LILY. 

It grew in a broken-nosed pitcher; and the 
pitcher perched day after day upon a narrow, bat- 
tered window-sill. 

It belonged to little Kit Barrows, who lived in 
a rickety tenement-house up any amount of stairs, 
and whose mother did all the washing and iron- 
ing and cleaning and very plain sewing she could 
get to do, so that Kit might never go cold nor 
hungry. 

Once upon a time, at a house where she was 
washing, she saw a little girl with big brown eyes 
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and yellow, curly hair—a merry, loving little girl 
who asked all sorts of funny questions in a very 
funny way. And Kit’s mother answered them if 
she conld, and laughed at them if she couldn’t; 
and she said at last,— 

“You're a sight like my Kit, dearie.” 

“Ts her name Katie, too ?” asked Brown-eyes. 

“Tt isn’t her,’ said Kit’s mother, laughing 
again. ‘It’s my little boy, and his name is Chris- 
topher. But I call him Kit.” 

“1 will, too,” said Katie. 
minute to think. 

“Does Kit like flowers ?” asked she, slowly. 

“T guess he does,” answered Kit’s mother; 
“though he never had one as I know of.” 

“Then I'll give him a lily-bub,” said Katie. 
“Tl give him one of my own lily-bubs.” 

So that night, when her work was done, Kit’s 
mother carried a lily-bulb carefully tied up in 
brown-paper home to- Kit. And Kit, who didn’t 
quite know what would come of it, and was a lit- 
tle disappointed besides, sniffed disdainfully. 

“Looks like a mean, all dried-up kind of a 
*tato,” said he. “I wish ’twas sugar-candy.” 

“It'll grow to be something better than candy, 
dearie,” said his mother; ‘‘a great white lily, like 
those the chapel was trimmed up with. That's 
what the little girl said.” 

Then she told him all about Brown-eyed Katie 
and her funny questions. And Kit stood still lis- 
tening and getting more interested every minute. 

“T'm glad ’tisn’t candy,” said he, looking at the 
little, brown, shrivelled thing. ‘I’m going to play 
there’s an angel in there, with white wings on, and 
by-en’-by "twill come out.” 

“You'll have to plant it first,” said his mother. 

So Kit got down the broken-nosed pitcher, and 
filled it with earth, and planted the lily-bulb in it, 
anc set it on the window-sill, where once in a day 
the sun peeped in for a very little while. And 
Kit looked at it and watered it a great many times 
in a day. 

“You'll kill it with kindness, 
laughing. 

But Kit didn’t believe he could do that; and it 
really seemed that he couldn’t. For after a long 
—oh, a very long-time of waiting, a tiny shoot of 
green pushed its way up through the brown earth. 
And it grew and grew; and another shoot started 
up—and another. 

Wasn’t Kit delighted?) Every morning as soon 
as his blue eyes were fairly open, he ran to look 
at his treasure; and he said “‘Good-night” to it be- 
fore he went to sleep every night; and every day 
he moved it along the window-sill so that every 
ray of the precious sunlight might fall on it. 

Because, you see, it was his own, and he loved 
it so; and it was such good company for the lone- 
ly little boy when his mother was away, as she 
often was. 

One night, when it was very cold for the season, 
what do you guess Kit did, because he was afraid 
the lily would treeze? Why, he put it, broken- 
nosed pitcher and all, into a box that had been a 
salt-box, and took it to bed with him. Wasn’t 
that funny? And in the morning there was the 
lily. green, and fresh, and smiling as ever. 

So Kit tended the lily; and the lily grew, and 
grew prettier as it grew older, day by day, until at 
last a slender stalk shot up—a straight, slender, 
budded stalk. 

“Now, if you wait, you’ll see your angel,” said 
Kit’s mother, smiling. 

Kit waited—of course he waited. But it was 
the day before Easter when at last the bud became 
a pure, white, fragrant flower. 

And didn’t little Kit dance for joy? How the 
blossom lighted up the poor room, and how Kit 
talked to it, an&@ breathed upon it, and held it 
against his face and kissed it, and would scarcely 
eat or sleep for looking at it. 

“T most know there won’t be any at the chapel 
half as pretty,” said he; ‘not half.” 

And at the chapel he looked among the banks 
of Easter lilies fur one so nice as his, but he could 
not see it; and because he could not he leaned 
against his mother and smiled. He smiled going 
home again, too, to think of his own white lily 
at the window, looking out for him. 

Mrs. Hennessey, who lived next door to them 
in the shaky tenement, was walking home with 
Kit and his mother. She hadn’t lived there long, 
and she was even poorer than her neighbors. Kit 
knew that, for he had heard his mother say “poor 
Mrs. Hennessey,” a good many times. 


Then she stopped a 


said his mother, 
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But he didn’t know about Mrs. Hennessey’s lit- | 


tle lame Luther—not a word about him, until | can’t never go out without he’s carried.” 
when they had all climbed the stairs, Mrs. Hen- 
| nessey opened the door of her room to go in. 


Kit looked in because he didn’t know any bet- 
ter, and he saw a white little face gazing out of a 
corner, and he heard a thin little voice,— 

“Did you see the flowers, mother? And didn’t 
you bring me not a single, teenty one? O 
mother!” 

That was all Kit saw and heard; for Mrs. Hen- 
nessey’s door shut, and his mother’s door opened. 
But it was quite enough. The lily was smiling at 
him from the window as sweet and lovely as ever, 
but—well, something was the trouble, surely, for 
Kit’s forehead was puckered up in a frown, and 
there were tears in his eyes when he laid his 
cheek against the side of the pitcher. 

“I needn’t,” he said. ‘Now I needn’t, you 
know. He’d oughter’ve growed one all himself.” 

“No, you needn't if you don’t want to,” said his 
mother. She understood, 

“Why didn’t he go and see ’em?” asked Kit. 





‘Why didn’t he, now ?” 


“He’s lame, dearie. I thought you knew. He 


“Oh,” said Kit; and he said not another word 
for a long, long time, but sat gazing stormily out 
of the window. 

“T don’t see how I can,” said he, at last. 

“Maybe you can’t,” said his mother. 

There was silence for a little while. 
straightened up and wiped his eyes. 

“Yes, I can,” said he, bravely. ‘And I’m a-go- 
ing to.” 

“Now, that’s my little man,” said his mother. 

So she picked the lily, while Kit turned his head | 
away, because he didn’t want to see; and then | 
they put it in a bottle full of water, and Kit kissed 
it and his mother before he carried it to the door 
of Mrs. Hennessey’s room, and put it into Mrs. 
Hennessey's hand, and ran back again without a 
word,—without waiting to see how the little white 
face in the corner lighted up with pleasure at 
sight of the lovely lily. 

And so the good seed of self-denial was sowed in 
little Kit’s heart, that beautiful Easter-day. 

Apa CARLETON. 


Then Kit 
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Our little Goldie, Ted, and May, 

This bright, sunshiny Easter day, 
From room to room, from floor to floor, 
Beneath the lounge, behind the door, 
And under grandpa’s easy-chair,— 
Are hunting, hunting everywhere. 


A merrier troop eye never saw,— 

What are the children looking for? 

As in they come, and out they go, 

With footsteps swift, and footsteps slow, 
With happy faces all aglow, 

With eyes that shine and sparkle so! 


And grandpa watches them, the while 
He smiles a knowing, kindly smile. 
You’d almost think him fast asleep 
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EASTER-EGGS. 


But for the twinkles sly, that creep 
Out from behind the glasses dim, 
That hide the dear old eyes of him. 


But grandpa does not sit at ease ; 

He rests his palms upon his knees; 
There’s something wrong, ’tis very plain; 
He shifts this way, and that, again. 
“What is it?’”’ grandma, smiling, begs; 
**You act as though you sat on eggs!” 


Ah, then the wee rogues understand ; 
They seize on him at every hand; 
They push and pull him up; and there 
Beneath the cushions of his chair,— 
The snuggest nest you ever saw,— 
They find—what they’ve been looking for! 
A. C. H. 8. 











For the Companion. 
JIMMY. 
Jimmy is a green and yellow parrot. He lives 





in a big cage among the flowers in the conserva- 
tory. Sometimes Jimmy is very good-natured, 
and then if you should put your finger through 
the bars of his cage, he would lift up his foot and 
shake hands with you. 

Jimmy has learned to sing. He can only sing 
one piece. That is “Little Tommy Tucker.” This 
is the way he begins, ‘“down—left~ready—vP,” 
then “Lit-tle Tom-my Tuck-er.” Jimmy has not 
a very pleasant voice, but then he sings very well 
for a parrot. 





When it begins to grow dark towards evening, 
Jimmy thinks some one ought to come and put 
him to bed. So he begins calling out very loud, 
“Jimmy go to bed? Jimmy go to bed ?” very fast, 
until people wish he would keep still and go to 
sleep. So some one goes to Jimmy’s cage and 
takes his little embroidered blanket and covers his 
cage all over with it, so that the light will not 
shine in. Then Jimmy says, “‘Good-night, love, 
good-night,” tucks his head under his wing and 
goes to sleep. In the morning he pulls the little 
blanket off from his cage by putting his beak 
through the bars. Then he is ready for his break- 
| fast of toast and coffee. Mary E. Bamrorp. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
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PUZZLE. 
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Write the central letters of the words 
required, and also the whole word of 
third paragraph in capitals. Place the 
second central under the first, the third 
under the second, &e. The words in cap- 
itals show what gave new and higher dis- 
tinction to the Easter celebration. 

A fixed point of time; one begun 
on a Christmas day. 

2. A necessity of common life, used as 
a religious symbol. 

3. An appellation of highest honor 
among the Jews. 

4. A term for the highest form of 
knowledge and excellence. 

5. A coffer for sacred documents. 

6. Father of a man who was divinely 
inspired in handiwork. 

7. An individual of the most remarkable 
race of history. 

8. One deed of the many historical do- 
ings of the apostles. 

9. What the Lord did with His disct- 
ples after His resurrection to assure them 
of His identity. 

10. A figure for the church of Christ. 

11. A title of the most distinguished 
woman of history. 

12. Two words—one a regalia, the other 
a title; both applied to the Lord Christ. 


2. 
ENIGMA. 
My first is in meeting and greeting; 
My second in clasp and embrace ; 
My third is in presage and message ; 
My fourth is in token and trace ; 
My fifth is in pacer and racer; 
My sixth in apparel and dress; 
My seventh in yellow and mellow; 
My eighth is in judgment and guess; 
My ninth is in stranger and ranger; 
My tenth is in daisy and smart; 
y whole in a festival joyous 
Play ever a prominent part. 


3. 
HALF-SQUARE. 
~* ee ae 
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1. A glorious festival here we are shown. 

A Syrian city whose site is unknown. 

What life is, a measure, two horses, ’tis plain. 

This is put before houses where is sickness or pain. 

. A nickname, ’tis homely, and very soon guessed. 

. The end of all danger, the beginning of rest. 
CYRIL DEANE. 

4. 


ADDITIONS. 


Oo gots 


Put a cap upon an autumn flower and give a spring 
festival; put on a second cap and give one who enjoys 
the delights of both. 

5. 
RHYMED SQUARE-WORD. 

- A happy, holy festival day. 
. Pertaining to mountains far away. 
. Under the water it lives and grows, 

Till torn from its home of calm repose. 
. A native East Indian tar—or if that’s 
Too hard, a thousand bushels of sprats. 
To pledge one’s self, to bind, to enlist. 
Wound from the spindle, with many a twist. 


oo one 
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6. 


DIAMOND. 
. 


a we 
oc ee 


72 eee * 


The central letters give the name of a celebrated 
painter, who was born on the 6th of April, 1483, and 
who died upon his birthday, thirty-six years afterward. 
| Across; In artist; a border of lace formerly a part of 
| ladies’ bonnets; gentle heat; a man’s name; stated 
meals; a color; in easel. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
% 


B A-B-E L 
L E-E-R 8 
8 T-~-E-a K 
K A-T-I E 
E T-H-E R 
R 0-O-T s-~ 
8 A-V-E D 
D R-E-aR 
R E-N-EW BEETHOVEN. 
2. SLATE SLAT 
TWINE TWIN 
FLEAM™ FLEA 
BANDY BAND 
FLEET FLEE 
UNITE UNIT 
BEARD BEAR 
COMET cOmeE 
TIRED TIRE 
SB TAGE sTAG 
SwEDENBORG, 
3. CouNTER 
PARTIAL 
cALIPHAS 
WASHING 
ALAMODE 
JEaLous 


LEXICcoON 
Diagonals—CaLHOUN, RAPHAEL. 
4. So—So-fa, so-lace, so-lar, so-licit, so-lid, so-lute, 
80-me, 80-on, 80-other, 80-re, 80-up, 80-use, 
5. 1st Stanza, kid, Jove; 2d, string, plow ; 3d, quench, 
flax; 4th, hazy, (candela) brum, 
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In response to this invitation the people flocked to 





sooty, from the swamps and marshes in ‘the east. g 

They flocked down in wild array from the high moun- 
| tains in the west. ‘The fishermen from the rivers 
| Uranga and Ruaha sent their quota till Mkomokero was | P 
| filled with visitors. 






I at once became all the rage, and it would have quite | conditions of the human hair. 








Burnett’s Cocoaine, for promoting the growth of 


the exhibition in crowds. They issued, miserable and | and beautifying the Hair, and rendering it dark and | 


lossy. The COCOAINE holds, in aliquid form, a large | 


| proportion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, prepared ex- 


ressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 


| the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 


[Com. 








they studied my every movement. 

But as in the case of the lions at the Zoclogical Gar. | 
dens, the ‘‘feeding’’ was the great attraction. A hush | 
of expectancy would fall upon the crowd as the hour 

| approached, and they watched with a feeling of awe 
the box being laid out and the camp-stool set beside it, 

| with the metal plate and cup, the bottle of salt and the 
can of sugar, together with the knife and fork. 

The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 As the boy appeared with the stewed fowls and sweet 







| delighted any philanthropist to see the way in which | — 
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a year, payment inadvance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS | potatoes, the excitement usually rose perceptibly, and 
cunt commence at any time during the year. | a crush for front places would ensue, threatening to up- 
The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- | set my humble meal. 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- | ‘The climax was usually reached when, with all the 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, | gravity I was capable of assuming, I took the knife and 
as required by law. | fork in my hands. ‘The fowls, however, were leathery, 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 4nd my unavailable (sic) attempts to cut or carve re- 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or | duced the whole spectacle from the sublime to the | 
Drafts. WHEN NE ITHE R OF THESE CAN BE PRO- | ridiculous, and afforded such food for satire and laugh- | 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All | ter to the wags of the tribe that I blushe 
postmasters are required to register letters when- | 
ever requested to do so. —_——_@—__—_ | 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is A WOMAN BLOCKS THE WAY. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and on 7 | 
be lost, or clse it is stolen, Persons who send silver to Che politeness of Amcrican men and the noncha- | 
us in a letter must do it on their own responsibility. | lance of some American women are both exhibited by 
Renewals.—Three wecks are required after receipt | an amusing anecdote which tells how a careless woman 
of money by us before the date opposite your name P 
on your paper can be changed, blocked the way of a score of gentlemen, each one in a 
Discontinuances,—Remember that the Publishers | hurry. There are a good many cities, outside the | 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes | United States, where she would have been hustled one | 
side without ceremony. ‘The anecdote is as follows: | 


































his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 






Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. our name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 





Just before the close of the hours of five cents’ fare | 
/on the Sixth Avenue Elevated Road, Friday, a hand- 
y 
The Date against your name on the margin of — hatagaren” ee be = a 
ao Gamer ob a watiak tman - subseription is | 5¢Veral men came rushing up behind her to catch a 
aid paper shows to what tine your subscription is | tain that had just come up to the station, but it was of 
no use. | 
The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- The lady laid three bundles and her umbrella on the | 
Ls a toh ne vedapn agin arid ying Bey vee thon 4 paid | ticket-stand, unbuttoned her water-proof, lifted up her 
* pap . long overskirt, and after fumbling about for more than | 
Letterete Pubttabe rs should be addressed to PERRY | a minute, drew out her pocket-book. It hada compli. | 
MA » Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | cated clasp, and she had to remove one glove before she 
could open it. 
“Please step to one side, madam, and let these gentle- 
men pass,”’ said the ticket agent. 



















For the Companion. 


IMPURE MILK. 






¥ 





to my turn,” she replied as she at last opened her 
The importance of pure milk can hardly be exagger- pocket-book and laid four pennies on the counter. i 
ae Sh Sie one aaneniete ined. dentainine alt the “The fare is five cents, ma’am. Please step aside 
ated, 8 the only ny ’ . s° until your change is ready, and then I will give you 
elements essential to the needs of the body, whether of your ticket.”’ 

She did not move. 
















































nutrition, heat, or organic action. Fora year or so it She gathered up her pennies, un- 


is the only food of our race. Through childhood it is 
the safest and best food as the chief article of diet. 
Through life it is an important staple for all in health; 
and for the sick generally it is being more and more 


handed out a five-dollar bill. 
Another train was just reaching the station, and the | 
ticket-agent handed her the ticket and change in an in- 
stant, and less politely than before asked her to move 
: . es on quickly, so as to give the score of men behind her a 
recognized as the best means of sustenance. chance. 
The adulteration of milk should be held asacrime| By this time she was very nervous and excited, and 
for which the law should be severe. Hardly less | half the silver change dropped on the floor. 
criminal is it to allow it to be charged with the seeds of | She picked up her change, replaced her pocket-book, 
2 buttoned up her water-proof, gathered up her bundles 
and umbrella, and marched to the platform just in time 
to catch the next train. She left it at the next station. 





disease and death through carelessness, 

Saysa writer in the London Lancet, ‘Since the dis- 
covery, by Dr. Ballard, that milk contaminated with 
sewage watcr causes typhoid fever, the attention of the 


<> 

SINGULAR INJURIES AND DEATHS. 
there is little doubt that many other affections ave pro- Shakespeare makes one of his characters call ‘‘our- 
, selves” “the slaves of chance and flies of every wind 
that blows;”’ and when the same speaker says, ‘“‘acci- 
dent is guilty of what we wildly do,’’ he personifies it 
and shifts the responsibility from ourselves to chance. 
| Only about one-third of the following specimen list of 
protean and fatal accidents can be said to have been 

‘unavoidable ;”? and perhaps the proportion of all the 
sad happenings of life that carelessness is not to blame 
for is no greater than that. 


At Pine Bluff, Ark., a sheriff’s posse surrounded the 
| residence of a desperate thief. He jumped from a win- 
| dow and ran for the woods. One pursuer outstripped 
oceurred, he found that the milk utensils were washed | hig fellows, and the next fleetest mistook him for the 
thief and shot him. 

At Rock Castle, Ky., as the Rev. Mr. Petrey entered 
a house, a hen flew in ‘and perched on a hanging rifle ; | 
it fell, and falling on the lock was discharged, and killed | 
‘During the last two years [ have always been | the minister. | 
At Kansas City, as a man was sitting on the balcony | 
of his house, a steamboat ran into it and crushed him | 
to death. This was during the April floods. 

At Baltimore, a man who was being shaved heard a 
runaway, and thinking it was his team, jumped up and 
A VERY STUPID DUTCHMAN. had his nose nearly cut off. 
on \ In Adair County, Mo., two young men agreed to be 

Ihere is a certain language which office-seekers and photographed with pistols drawn on each other. The 
professional politicians use when they do not mean artist, while arranging its position, discharged one of 
what they say. It is extremely awkward for such peo- = pistols, shooting the opposite sitter through the 

y 8a) ; a4 
ple to be understood to say what they mean—like the tae Dublin, Ga., a chimney swallow filled the muzz 
man out in Ohio one day last fall, whom an honest | of William Sugg’s gun with clay and when he - 
Dutchman took at his word. The Toledo Blade serves | charged it the weapon blew off his hand. 


whole profession has been directed to this subject; and 


duced from the same cause.’ 
In 1869, many cases of inflammation of the glands of 





the mouth were traced by him, in a small district near | 
him, to the milk sold by farmers whose cows were 
suffering from disease 

Last year, two cases of diphtheria having come un- 
der his notice, he visited the farm-house from which the | 
milk of the families came, and found the pig-sty adjoin- | 
ing the dairy and the place the dirtiest he had ever seen. 

On visiting another farm, which supplied the milk to 
two other families in which deaths from diphtheria had 


in water seriously contaminated with sewage. 

Ile advises in every case of stomatitis (inflammation 
of the mouth) to change the source of the milk supply. 
He adds, 
able to find that the inmates of a house where a case 
has occurred are invariably supplied with a bad quality 
of milk.” 


up the anecdote as follows: ee a 

Demosthenes Blowhard was a candidate for Justice . . : 
of the Peace down in Scrub Oak Township, and as the FATE OF AN ACROBAT. 
political parties are nearly evenly divided in that pre We see no more good reason for making a stage 
oe Ps tine | aot ont pee th ye a te os business of such exercise as may develop one’s physical 
Ho aites r pe yp him with.— ~ "~~ | health and strengthen the limbs, than for making a pub- 

“Hello, Hans! How are you, and how’s the folks?” | lic business of keeping one’s: teeth and hands clean. 

“Vell, T vas = und mine ore hy ad ve : und le — What mother would wish her son to be a professional 

t > a . . 
. spestinge| ar iy gon ' ¢ coe ag ee ee rope-dancer or circus-tumbler—not to mention her 
e 4 ‘ 

“Ah! glad to hear it—glad to hear it,’’ said Demos- 

thenes, rubbing his hands delightedly. ‘Ahem! I sup- 

a } » > . : 
Pe th: y gs — ~~ as _ he the en = bs best-trained and most experienced performers are liable 
oO 1e Justice o' e Peace e cns' x elec ss Ss 

“Ish dot 80?” are too frequent and of too sad a kind to be generally 

“Yes, they would insist upon my accepting the nom. | known. It is for the showman’s interest to keep them 
ination; did all [ could to induce them to nominate | secret. 
somebody else, but it was no use; scems as though I deans = P 
was the only man they wanted, and they were bound M3 hen a “great show” ey came to be city of 
ons lave tae.” ‘ ’ —— n, 2 a Fs =e . persons sat 4 _— ” 

“y F ane _ — — gether in the breakfast-ten rey were acrobats 0 
PIR ay Beal ae - Ly +e eS and dey vill unsurpassed agility and skill, A sad-faced woman, a 

“Weill, you occ atteaell chat 9 ie willing to | Young man of middle size, a girl just entering her teens. 
sacrifice. his own interests to some extent, where he There had been four of them prior to a recent ad 
feels that the publie good requires him to do so. And 
pat supp a in for it, I suppose I may depend upon common peril, and had fallen upon the receiving-net. 
fp ee. oy ig , : “She was but slightly injured,’ all were told who 

“ wl ¢ . er does y PF ( e ra, yas ’ 
waa ep + . ul Any : cp hag pnd 2 = cared or thought to ask, but the little group at the table 
I votes for de odder chap all der dimes, und I talks mit knew that she was dying. 
der poys und tells them vhat you saidt, und I dinks 
mebbe I gets you peat. Croot-evening.” 

Demosthenes now alludes to Hans as a poor, ignorant 
old Dutchman, and says it is a thousand pities that such 
people should ever be permitted to exercise the right of 
suffrage. 








of them all, had “missed her motion” in a feat of un 





ever, though with so much more weight than usual to | 







were, indeed, but three of them. The fourth had gone 


forever.—St. Nicholas. 
a 
ROMANCE OF ARITHMETIC. 
The following story about Mohammed Ali and the 








oe —— 
A WHITE MAN ON EXHIBITION. 


It is quite a common thing to see in our country men | oa mols is not new, but it is interesting : 

The tables A Persian died, leaving seventeen camels to be di- 
are now turned, for a white man was lately on exhibi- | yided among his three sons in the following propor- 
tion in Africa. Mr. Jos. Thomson, a recent explorer of | tions: the eldest to have half, the second a third, and 
the Central African lakes, writes of his experience the youngest a ninth. Of course camels can’t be divid- 


with the Mahenge tribe: their difficulty to Mohammed Ali. 

A royal proclamation was sent over the country, “T’ll lend you another camel to make eighteen, and 
making it known in African fashion that the chief, ever | now divide them yourselves.” The eonsequence was, 
mindful of his loving subjects, had, regardless of ex- | each brother got from one-eighth to one-half of a camel 
pense, secured a real white man, and that all who de- | more than he was entitled to, and Ali received his 
sired to see this great curiosity must come at once, as | camel back again; the eldest brother getting nine 
he could only be detained a few days. } camels, the second six, and the third two. 





of savage tribes on exhibition in museums, 

























daughter? Aside from the unnaturalness and debasing 
effect of such a life, the “accidents” to which even the | 


formance, but the ‘‘star,” an older girl, the most daring | 


They performed their parts, that day, as skilfully as | 


carry, but when the evening exhibition was over, there | 


ed into fractions, so, in despair, the brothers submitted | 
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GENTLEMEN’S 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine, 


| devoted to the illustration and description of Latest 
Stylesand Novelties in 


BOSTON CARTER. LADIES’, MISSES’ & CHILDREN'S WEAR, 


An exceedingly useful invention, 


Summer months, when low shoes are 
worn, and when it is indispensable to 
one’s comfort and neat appearance 
to have the stocking fit smoothly 
about the ankle and the slack of the 
drawers kept confined at the knee, all 





plishes. I 


Gent’s Furn 
Sample will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price. . | 
COTTON, 2% cts. per pair; SILK, 7 
cts. per pair; SILK (with sani? phe 
Elastics to match, clasps h 
nickeled and polished), $1.25 per set. | 





* letter. Mention this paper. Address | I 
‘ 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


STATEN ISLAND | 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 Joh an 
1199 BROADWAY, n 








-» New 


ork, 
29th Street. NEw YORK. 






| BRANCH 279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
“I have my fare now, sir, and I guess I have a right OFFICES 


47 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. | 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of ail fabrics, and 

of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successtully 

without rip, ping 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window-Shades, 'Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 


clasped an inner compartment of her pocket-book, and | Cleaned or dyed. 


Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 


best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 
Goods received and retur ned by express or by mail. | 
c orrespondence inv +. | 


RETT, NEPHEWS & £ o., 
5 and % Sale x New York. 





Known through- 
out the world 


as the most 
S PERFECT - ET 





6 v7 CORSET 
— MADE. 
= They give com- | 
wad Plete Satisfaction 
(= } op are warrant- 


ed TO WEAR 
TWICE & Ss 
LONG as ordi- 
nary Corsets. 
received 


WORLD'S FAIR 
in LONDON,CEN- 
TENNIAL at 
PHILADELPHIA, 
and AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE FAIR 
NEW YORK. 
This cut isacorrect representation of our R. H. quality. 
If you cannot find this most desirable Corset where you 
are accustomed to purchase, we will send it for ONE 
Dollar, postage free. The best value in the wor - for the 
money. Our celebrated G. extra quality, $1.50. F. 
Crossed Bone, $2.25. Send for descriptive Catalogue 
of other styles. 
| Also, sole Manufacturers of the “Wilsonia” Mag-| 
netic Curative Corset. A nerve invigorator. Cures 
without medicine. Price, $12.00. Abdominal, $15.00 each. 


THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., New v York. 


| INDELIBLE INK. 














No preparation and only a com- 
, pen needed. Supérior for 
ecorative work on linen. Rec'd | 





Centennial MEDAL and. Diploma. Sold everywhere. 


are equal to, if not super : 
and the cuts represent exact copies of the articles as 
found in our stock, 


| 309, 311, 31134, 


without which no gentleman’s dress also contains a complete Price-List of our entire 
is complete, especially during the aoe, with Quotations, the same as charged City Resi- 
ents. 


Millinery aud Fancy Goods, 


of which the Boston Garter accom- Dress Goods, White Goods, Dress and Trimming Silks: 


dress Trimmings, Laces, Hosiery. Hair goods, Parasols, 


For Sale by all the leading Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s’ Shoes, Men and Boys’ 
Ysning Houses, or Clothing, Kid Gloves, Household Goods, and 


IN FACT EVERYTHING 


andsomely | needful for the Household, Toilet or Wardrobe. 


This Magazine contains that which makes a Magazine 


* Remit by P. O.order or registered desirable and useful, and should be in every household. 


t ishandsomely gotten fang agence Paper, Illustrations 
or to, magazine cuts generally, 


We feel assured that, once in possession of a copy, its 


value would be fully appreciated. 


Send 6 cts. postage for a copy. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


313, 315 Grand Street, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 & 70, Allen Street, 
59, 61, 63 Orchard Street, 


IN EW FORE. 








MORE AID FOR MOTHERS. 

Beside our varied stock of Men’s, Boys’ and Children's 
Clothing, our removal to a larger store enables us to add 
a Furnishing Goods Department, including Boys’ Shirts, 
Shirt Waists, Collars, Ties, Hats and Caps. Ask for cat- 
alogue when you write for clothing samples. 

All orders are filled at the same prices goods are sold 
for here, and everything is returnable if not satisfactory. 


ROGERS, PEST és co., 
CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS, 
569-5 75 Broadway, New York. 








QUICK MAILS »» FAST EXPRESS 


| ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 


LACE GOODS, 

UNDERWEAR, 
|} UPHOLSTERY, 
| DRESS GOODS, 





| LADIES’ SUITS, 
| WHITE GOODS, 

INFANT WEAR, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, 
| TOILET ARTICLES, 
MISSES’ CLOTHING, 
COLLARS AND 

} 


ing in person. 


Descriptive 
MAILED FREE 0 


SAMPLES promptly 
executed with the mos: 
CUFFS, despatch. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 


With as much satisfaction as if you were buy- 





BOOKS, Yy GLOVES 
PRINTS, D R (> O O D My CLOAKS 
LINENS, SHAWLS 
LININGS, RIBBONS 
CORSETS, BY LETTER FRINGES 
HOSIERY, BUTTONS 
PARASOLS, —FROM— CARPETS 
BLANKETS, COTTONS 
WOOLENS, FLANNELS 
HAMBURGS, MILLINERY 


UMBRELLAS 
BLACK SILKS 
LADIES’ TIES 

FANCY GOODS 
BLACK GOODS 
SMALL WARES 
Catalogue, LADIES’ CLOAKS 

BOYS’ CLOTHING 
N APPLICATION. HANDKERCHIEFS 


forwarded. ORDERS DRESS TRIMMINGS 
t scrupulous care and GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


Send for our 





'JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Washington and Avon Streets, 





DO NO 


NO OORDS OR BALANCES. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 









T GET OUT OF ORDER. 
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For the Companion. 


JAMES Il. AND HIS TWO DAUGHTERS. 
By James Parton. 


It is interesting to turn over a chestful of old 
family letters stored away in a garret which has 
been closed, perhaps, for a century. 

There is a lady living in Holland called the 
Countess of Bentinct, who has long possessed a 
rare treasure of this kind, a box of old letters 
written by James II. of England and his two 
daughters, Mary and Anne, both of whom reigned 
after their father lost his crown by turning Catho- 
lie. 

Recently, the Countess of Bentinct has pub- 
lished these letters in Holland, and now all the 
world can read what those royal personages 
thought in the crisis of their fate, in the very 
years (1687 and 1688) when James was estrang- 
ing all his Protestant subjects, and when his 
daughters, Mary of Orange and the Princess 
Anne, were looking on and watching the events 
which were to call them to the throne of Great 
Britain. 


The Princess Mary, a beautiful woman twenty- , 


six years of age, was then living in Holland in 


the palace of her husband, William, Prince of 


Orange, whom she devotedly loved. The Princess 


Anne, married to a son of the King of Denmark, | 
Both sisters, if we may judge | 


lived in England. 
by their letters, were warmly attached to the 
Church of: England. Nevertheless, upon reading 
Mary’s letters, some uncharitable persons might 
use the language of Shakespeare and say, “The 
lady doth protest too much.” As to the King, her 
father, he gave proof of his sincerity by sacrific- 
ing his throne to his convictions. 


The first letter of importance in this collection | 


is one written by James ITI. to his eldest daughter 
Mary, giving her, in compliance with her request, 
the reasons why he had changed his religion. This 
letter was written November 4, 1687, about a year 
betore William of Orange invaded England and 
scized the crown. 

“I must tell you first,” wrote the King, ‘that I 
was brought up very strictly in the English Church 


” 


by Dr. Stuart, to whom the King, my father, gave | 


particular instructions to that end, and I was so 
zealous that when the Queen, my mother, tried to 


rear my brother, the Duke of Gloucester, in the | 
Catholie religion, I did my utmost (preserving al- | 


ways the respect due her) to keep him firm in his 
first principles, and as young people often do, I 
thought it was a point of honor to be firmly at- 


tached to the sentiments in which I was reared.” , 


He proceeds to tell her that, after the dethrone- 
ment of his father, Charles I., and all the time he 


lived an exile in foreign countries, no Catholic | 


ever attempted to convert him; and he assures 


self. 

The first thing chat attracted his attention, he 
tells his daughter, was the great devotion that he 
remarked among Catholics of all ranks and con- 
ditions, and the frequent reformation of Catholic 
young men who had previously been dissolute. 

“T observed also,” he says, “the becoming man- 
ner of their public worship, their churches so well 
adorned, and the great charities which they main- 
tained; all of which made me begin to have a 
better opinion of their religion, and compelled me 
to inquire into it more carefully.” 

Having reached this point, he began to study 
the doctrines in dispute, as they were presented in 
well-kncwn books, and particularly in the New 
Testament, which, he says, plainly reveals ‘‘an in- 
fallible Church,” against which the gates of hell 
shall not prevail. This was his main position, 
which he fortified by quoting the usual texts. He 
writes on this subject at great length to his dangh- 
ter, and it is impossible to doubt that he gave ut- 
terance to what he really believed and warmly 
felt. 

All these letters, I should explain, are written 
in the French language, which had probably 
been the language of the family since the time of 
their ancestor, Mary, Queen of Scots, great-grand- 
mother to James II. 

Princess Mary kept even her private diary in 
French, wrote to her sister Anne in French, and 
probably knew the French language much better 
than she did the English. 

In the public library at The Hague there is a 
splendid English Bible, which was handed to her 
when she was crowned Queen in Westminster 
Abbey, on the title-page of which are these words, 
in her own hand: 

“This book was given the King andI at our 
Coronation. Marie R.” 

Her French is better than this, and even the 
spelling is no worse than was common among ed- 
ucated French ladies of that period. She an- 
swered the King’s letter at inordinate length, and 
employed all the forms of respect then used 
towards monarchs, beginning her letter with 
“Sire,” and always addressing her father as “V. 
M.,” which signifies Votre Majesté, 





her that his change of faith began within him- 








She showed a good deal of skill and tact in| I never more see you, it will be necessary for you 


meeting his arguments, and it is possible that she 
had the aid of some learned doctor of divinity. 
Upon the question of the infallibility of the Ro- 
man Church, she says: 

“T have never understood that it has been decid- 
ed, even by Catholics themselves, whether this in- 
fallibility rests in the Pope alone, or in a General 
Council, or in both together; and I hope Your 
Majesty will be willing to permit me to ask where 
it was when there were three popes at once, each 
of whom had his Council called General, and 
when all the popes thundered anathemas against 
one another ?” 

She argued this point at considerable length, be- 
cause, as she remarked, “if the infallibility be 
conceded, every other claim follows as a matter of 
course.” 

The King ordered his ambassador in Holland to 
supply the Princess with the best Catholic books, 
in which the points of difference were treated by 
theologians. ‘This command was obeyed, and the 
Princess dutifully read some of them, and wrote 
her opinion of them to her father. She would have 
made a very good reviewer, so apt was she to seize 
the weak places of a book. One of the Catholic 
authors remarked that people could never be con- 
vinced by insults and violence. 

“T must believe, then,” said she, “that the first 
edition of his book was published before the King 
of France (Louis XIV.) began to convert people 
by his dragoons, since toward the end of his work 
he gives high praise to that king.” 





to marry again.” 

These words, she says, surprised her and rent 
her heart. 

“There is no need,” continued the Prince, “for 
me to tell you not to marry a Papist.” 

On uttering these words, he burst into tears, and 
as soon as he could command his voice he assured 
her that it was only his anxiety for the reformed 
religion which made him speak as he had done. 
She did not know what to reply. But at last she 
said,— 

“I have never loved any one but you, and 
should not know how to love another. Besides, 
as I have been married so many years without 
having the blessing of a child, I believe that that 
is sufficient to exempt me from ever thinking of 
what you proposed.” 

She accompanied the Prince to his ship and saw 
the fleet set sail. A month passed before she 
heard news of him, during which she spent most 
of her time in public and private prayers, as did 
also all her court, and a great number of the peo- 
ple of Holland. 

“Every morning,” she records, “I attended the 
French prayers which were held in my own house. 
At noon, I joined in the English prayers; and at 
five in the afternoon, I attended church to hear a 
sermon; at half-past seven in the evening, I was 
present at evening prayers. All this I did con- 
stantly, God by His grace giving me health to 
be able to do it. 

“Every Friday we had a particular solemnity in 





The same author objected to the circulation of 
the Bible on the ground that “women and ignorant 


people” could not understand it. Without stop- 
ping to remark upon this contemptuous allusion 
to the intellect of her sex, she observes, in reply, 
that “‘our souls are as precious in the eyes of God 
as the wisest, for before Him there is no respect of 
persons.” And, besides, as she continues,— 

“God requires of each person according to what 
he has, and not according to what he has not; 
through His mercy he has left us a written Word 
which is clear and exact.” 

She also quoted the texts relied on by Protes- 
tants, such as, ‘Search the Scriptures,” and others ; 
showing a surprising familiarity with the contro- 
versies of the time, which indeed were to her and 
her sister of the most vital interest. More than a 
crown was at stake. If their father held on his 
course, Mary might at any moment be called upon 
to fill a vacant throne, or be the nominal head of 
a rebellion against her own father. 

Anne, meanwhile, was full of anxiety and ap- 
prehension. It was her cruel fate to become the 
mother of seventeen children, all of whom died in 
childhood; so that for many years she lived in 
almost continual anxiety, each child bringing new 
hopes, which were soon changed to apprehension 
and despair. At this very time, she wrote to her 
sister from her palace in London, called the Cock- 
pit : 

“T cannot say half of what I wish because I am 
obliged to return immediately to my poor child, 
for I am more anxious when I am absent from 
her.” 

It was nearly twenty years before she ceased to 
hope. All her children perished in infancy except 
one, who lived to be eleven years old; so that the 
sentence just quoted represents a great part of the 
history of her married life. 

In October, 1688, William, Prince of Orange, 
with a fleet of six hundred vessels, sailed for Eng- 
land, leaving his wife in Holland to pray for his 
success. She relates in her diary the manner of 
their parting, which was certainly peculiar. 

“In case,” said the Prince, “it pleases God that 








my house, where I then had an English sermon 
preached. 

“But my enemy, the devil, found means to stir 
up within me scruples and fears, causing me to 
apprehend that by all these public devotions I was 
attracting the praises of men, and that that would 
excite my vanity. I feared also that if I should 
abstain from them and remain at home, I should 
not give them that good example and encourage- 
ment to devotion which was my duty in the rank 
in which it had pleased God to place me. 

“Hence, whether I went to prayers or abstained, 
I saw something to fear. Nevertheless, thanks be 
to God, I resolved to do my duty without 
troubling myself as to the consequences.” 

During that month of suspense, the Princess re- 
ceived no company. When at length she was as- 
sured that her husband had made a safe landing, 
she resumed her receptions, four days in the week, 
at which, however, as she herself records, “I did 
not play at cards.” 

A young lady has seldom been so cruelly situ- 
ated as she was then: her husband having in- 
vaded the dominions of her father with the delib- 
erate intention to drive him from his throne and 
country. It is evident from these letters that she 
had no scruples of conscience in the matter, but 


| gave all her heart and approval to her husband. 


She opposed her father, not merely because he 
was a Catholic, and wished to make England 
Catholic. She believed that he was trying to pass 
off upon the people of England a spurious child, 
who would continue the work which he had be- 
gun, and fasten upon Great Britain a line of 
Catholic kings. 

Success rewarded the efforts of the Prince of 
Orange, and in a few weeks Mary joined him in 
England. In April, 1689, William and Mary 
were crowned at Westminster Abbey King and 
Queen of England. 

As she was not merely Queen by right of mar- 
riage, but by right of birth, she was crowned in 
all respects as a monarch, being girt with asword, 
placed upon the throne, and presented with a Bi- 
ble, a pair of spurs, and a small globe, 








The gracious manners of Queen Mary, her pro- 
nounced piety, and her noble presence went far 
towards reconciling the people to the ungenial de- 
meanor of her husband. 

It was she who introduced into England the 
taste for collecting china, which has been often 
since revived, and which prevails even at this day. 
She continued to write letters to her old friends in 
Holland, and to make entries into her diary, some 
of which are printed in the volume under consid- 
eration., Her husband did not tind Ireland so 
easy to conquer as England, and it was not till the 
summer of 1691 that the Catholic Irish were finally 
subdued. 

When the news of victory reached England, 
the churches opened, and the people thronged to 
them to offer thanks to God. Queen Mary, at the 

-alace of Kensington, wrote thus in her diary : 

“What thanks ought I to render, O my soul, 
to thy Lord for all His bounties ?. They are indeed 
new every morning, and I can well say: it is of 
thy mercy, O Lord, that we are not consumed, for 
Thy mercy endureth torever. But what are we, 
thy poor sinful people of this country, what is my 
husband, and what am I, that we should receive 
so many favors? O my God, to thee be all the 
glory! May we learn to humble ourselves truly 
before Him, and may all those poor people in Ire- 
land, as well as ourselves here, being delivered 
from our enemies, serve ‘Thee in holiness and jus- 
tice all the days of our lives!” 

Queen Mary did not long enjoy her royal state. 
At the early age of thirty-two, in the very bloom 
and lustre of her maturity, she was seized with 
small-pox, and died in a few days. 

The King, her husband, was led, almost insen- 
sible, from the chamber of death, and when he 
died, eight years after, a gold ring, containing a 
lock of Mary’s hair, was found next to his person 
suspended by a black silk ribbon. 

The childless Anne then succeeded to the throre, 
So much for this box of royal letters, now opened 
for the first time in this country. 


~+o>—___—— 


For the Companion. 


OBI'S MISFORTUNE. 

“T reckon you'll hab to git dem boots, Sam,’ 
Mrs. Sam Fisher said, with a broad smile on her 
fat, good-humored black face. ‘Fac’ is, dat ar’ 
hoy done sot hisself up for goodness dis whole 
monf. He done gadered up de hens’ eggs ebry 
day, and I aint missed aone. He’s toted wood 
day in and day out, and he aint tored his’ pants 
once a-climbin’.. We promised him dem boots fw 
his herfday ef he wos good, and he’s gwine to he 
tirteen year old to-morrer.”) Sam Fisher, a very 
close-fisted darkey, hummed and hawed 
seratched his head. 


and 


“Well, you sees, Betsy Jane, dem boots costs a 
heap ob money. Tree dollars ! and goodness knows 
we aint got a golt mine. S'pose I gits him a par 
ob brass-toed shoes ? Dey’s strong and shiny, and 
dey’ll do him eb’ry mite as much good as dem 
boots.” 

“Laws-a-mussy! jest hear de man talk. As ef 
shoes wos boots, and Obadiah didn’t know de dif- 
ference, and him tirteen year old to-morrer. He 
wants de boots ’cause dey comes up ober his legs, 
and it’s fun pullin’ em on and off. We aint got 
but him, Sam, and I reckon tree dollar aint gwine 
to break us. You’se bound to git ’em.” 

Now when Betsy Jane said that with emphasis, 
Sam Fisher knew that it was useless to contend. 
She helped him make his money, and sometimes, 
though very rarely, she had a voice in spending 
it. But he couldn’t resist grumbling. 

“You’se jest as ’stravagant and as big a fool as 
Obadiah hisself. He aint neber wored no new 
shoes sence he wos borned, and how: you calklate 
he’s gwine to tote round dem heavy boots ? Reck- 
on you'll want to buy a par ob socks too, and 
start him out a gennelman at once.” 

Betsy Jane put her hand in her capacious pock- 
et, and pulling out a pair of coarse knitted socks, 
flourished them in her husband’s cross face. 

“T kin spin and I kin knit, Sam Fisher,” she 
cried; “and I don’t buy wot I kin make myself. 
Look at em!” holding up the clumsy, shapeless 
socks; ‘‘you reckon de store trash kin beat dat ? 
No wear out dar, sir.” 

“It'll take a powerful big par ob boots to go 
ober dem,” Sam said, dubiously. 

“Don’t you worry ’bout dat. Take Obadiah to 
de store dis mornin’ and fit him wid a par. Dat’s 
all you got to ’tend to.” 

“And pay fur ’em, too, reckon,” Sam growled. 
“Dat’s de prime ting dat comes to my share. I 
’clar to gracious, ef you aint de obstinatest oom- 
an when you gits a ting in your head, and dem 
boots is stuck dar now.” 

Betsy Jane did not vouchsafe a reply, but she 
waddled to the door and called for Obadiah at the 
top of her voice. “Whar is dat ar dratted boy 
run off to? Oh, here you is,” as a roly-poly 
black boy, almost as fat as herself, rushed in 
through the back door. 

‘Wot you breakin’ your neck dat way fur, as ef 
de house wos on fire ?. Wot you reckon your pap- 
py gwine to git fur vou dis berry mornin’ ?” 

“O Lordy!” shouted Obadiah, his eyes round 
with terror. “Is pappy gwine to wallop me? I 
‘clar to gracious, T nebber Jet de oxen in de field. 
’Twant me, sir; ’twant me. 
let down de bars.” 

“Oxen ince Fld'” shonted Sam. and “Oxen 
in de field!” echoed Betsy Jane, and ior a few mge 
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ments the wildest confusion prevailed in the Fish- | dence in » em this day. lie utiered a shrill cry 
r homestead. When it over and it was|as the bull, with a loud bellow, and head bent 
proved conclusively that the big brindle had let | down, charged upon him. For a moment he felt 
down the , Obadiah, who had been knocked | neither boots, nor pain, nor anything, but that 
head over heels by his father on circumstantial | Crooky would be sure to have him, but after a few 
evidence, and cuffed by his mother until his head | minutes’ race he saw that the boots were a dead 
seemed like a bee-hive, was led sobbing and snuf-| weight against him. He could not keep up the pace 
fling into the kitchen and plumped down by a tub | much longer with his feet screwed in a vice, and 
of | had it not been for doubling around some trees in 
said Betsy Jane—and | the way, which action reduced Crooky to a state 
hoots—‘“and den V’ll | of furious imbecility, his career would have ended 
| then and there. 
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warm water. 
“Now scrub your hoofs,” s 
the horny feet did look like 


tell you wot you’se gwine to git.” 

Obadiah looked at the water and then at his| “Ef it warn’t fur dese boots, I’d skin up dat 
fect. In his upset condition nothing in the world | tree and be safe,” was Obadiah’s agonized thought 
seemed worth having. He snivelled again. |as he dashed hither and thither, striving to reach 

“It’s gwine to hurt me awful bad. My foots is | a high boundary fence to the right, on the other 
chapped so de water’ll burn ’em like fire.” side of which he would be secure from his enemy. 

If he had run in a straight line, Crooky would 
| have had him, but he circled and doubled, and at 


“Well, dey aint gwine to be chapped no more. 
Pappy’s gwine to Norris’s store to git you dem 

last reached the boundary and fairly tumbled over 
it. 


boots you'se ben a-honin’ fur so long.” 
Obadiah’s big round eyes grew big- 

: : , ; -..¢| ‘There he lay for some time unable to stir hand 
eid rounder in his Words at first | iere he lay for some time unable to stir hand 
failed him. What! he, who had never been the | °F foot, with detrauded Crooky on the other side, 
owner of a whole pair of shoes in his life, was he bellowing and tearing up the ground, and hooking 
to be promot toa real pair of boots, with red or viciously at the bars. ES , , s 

Poor Obadiah with difficulty raised himself to 
He had no further fear of his 
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“Boots 





and ecstasy. 









vellow tops reaching to his knees, and perhaps} *°%™ — 

high heels. It was too good to be true. a sitting position. , t 

mammy,” he man- | Daffled foe, but how was he going to get off “dem 
{ y; an- | 









“You're a foolin’ me sure, apes : r 
wed to say | boots”? Even without the swollen feet, he could 
“You'll see, sonny. When you gits to de store | not have got off the boots without difficulty, but 
=? v° é ott ‘ ’ 7 2 
put dese socks on ’fore you tries de boots,” and | 4S it was, he pulled and tugged and the fit was 
dese socks s as 





tighter than ever, and the pain more overpower- 
ing. Walk a step he could not, in fact it was im- 
possible to stand, and the pasture was in a lonely 
| place where it was likely no one would come that 
day. 


Obadiah crammed them into his pocket. 

That foot-washing was really a flaying process, 
Obadiah the pain manfully. They 
burned and swelled, but the boots had lifted him | 





but bore 












above all suffering, and during the walk to the ‘ - p : : 
store he repressed even a groan. But when they | The forlorn boy lifted up his voice and cried 
reached the country store, the boy’s feet were aloud, and then began to crawl on all fours to the 
hardly ina condition to try on new shoes. cabin. It was nota long distance, but his progress 
He slipped on the socks, and then began the tug | was slow, and it was late in the afternoon when 
of war. Pair after pair of boots were brought Betsy Jane, who had goue to her front door a 





| dozen times to gladden her heart with the sight of 
| her beloved boy strutting up in his new boots, 
saw a nondescript object dragging itself on all 
a touch, longed for a roomy pair which | fours through the dusty road to her gate. 
Bat he | “Ef it aint dat ar boy!” she cried astonished. 
“Obadiah, you awdacious sarpent, wot does you 
j}mean by scraping de ground wid your new 
| pants ?” 
“O mammy! mammy! I’m most dead!” he 
cried, in such doleful tones that Betsy Jane and 
“help the Sam both ran out, frightened almost to death. 
Couldn't | They took him up in their arms and laid him 
Obi’s feet | groaning on his bed. 

“Whar is you hurt, my precious honey ? 
his mother. “Is your leg done broke, or is you 
| got de cholery ?” 
“It’s dem boots,” Obadiah sobbed ; 
"fore dey kills me.’ 


had some 





out, but Sam, who was a oh irp trader, 





ction to cach. One pair was too large, anoth- } 
er too small, and Obadiah, feet ached and | 





whose 






pained at 
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would let him stretch his poor toes out. 
that his father 
avoid buying at all, 
it 






shrewd enough to see was 





Wis 






raising objections in order to 
Norris, the 


came quickly to the rescue. 





and shop-keeper, who saw too, 









“This pair is just his number,—sure to suit,” he 
“Ilere, Wilkins,’—to a clerk, 
hoy to pull on these boots. [ thought so. 
be Why, 
look qpiuite res 

“Dey 






said. 







fit, vou Sain. 


bt neater see, 








“em.” sobbed 


fits, pappy,” said Obadiah, trying to 
smile, as he | his feet the ground, 
though he telt like howling at the pain. 
Sam was reluctantly obliged to pull out his pock- 


vectable in 





jest 






Stain pec on 





“git em off 





c more 





mammy, 











| penny nor, indced, ever again. 


For, of course, it was 
believed he had perished on the original morning. 

Till the sway of Robespierre had ended he remained 
in prison; then he regained his liberty, as did the rest 
of those, once prisoners, whose heads had not fallen 
beneath the bluod-stained axe. 
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For the Companion. 


RESURRECTION. 


Jesus our Lord was crucified 

That ransom full might be supplied 
From every chain of human woe. 

But even Death could not control 

The form that held this kingly soul— 
And-with this form by hate laid low, 

Ere three days sped. in life’s full bloom 

Our risen Saviour left the tomb! 


Since then, long times have glided on; 
But still we bail the Easter morn! 

For as our souls accept His Word, 
The Christ, with strong affection’s breath, 
In us defeats all power of death— 

And by this triumph is confessed 
A power that makes our final strife 
The entrance way to endless life. 

ADDISON F. BROWNE. 
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HE WAS FROM BOSTON. 
A bright boy, who lost his way in New York City, is 
sketched by the Mail because he was a Boston juvenile. 

A handsome, golden-haired and well-dressed boy who 
had missed his parents stood crying in front of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel at noon yesterday. 

In a few minutes half a hundred people had crowded 
around him, but he said nothing in reply to their scores 
of questions. 

A policeman soon came up and led the boy to the 
station-house. 





P 


“What is your name, my little man?” asked the 
kind-hearted captain, who was seated behind the desk. 


In a moment the boy brightened up and replied 
quickly, “Eugene G. Blodgett, and I can write my 
name, too.’ 


‘*How old are you, Eugene?” asked the captain. 

“T was five years old last — 

“Can you read and write?” 

“No, but I can write my name.’ 

“Who taught you to write your — 

“My papa. You give mea penand I willshow you.’ 

The little shaver was lifted into a revolving-chair at 
the desk and given a pen. 

With a business-like air he took hold of the pen and 
with the rapidity of his speech scratched off a signature 
that would do credit to many a bank President. 

Throwing himself back into the chair he began look- 
ing around at the mysterious paraphernalia of the office 
and to see what effect the signature would make. 

‘Where do you live?” asked the captain, after hav- 
ing examined the handwriting. 

“T live in Boston.” 

“How came you here?” 

‘*“My mother came here to visit her sister three days 
ago, and she thought aunty might like to see the boy, 
so she fetched me along.”’ 

“Do you know where your aunty lives?’’ 

“No, not exactly; but if I could see that broad-faced 
policeman that takes the ladies across a street called 
Broadway, I would be all right. I think he knows me.” 

“Would you know him if you saw him, do you 
think?” 

“T couldn’t help knowing him. He had a small thick 
stick in his hand, and oh, he was 80 big—bigger’n any 
of these policemen, I can tell you! 

“What makes you think ‘the big-faced policeman 
knows you?” 

“Cos auuty’s house aint far off from the ,corner he 
stands on, and I played with him yesterday.’ 

“But you don’t know on what street your aunty 
ives?”’ 
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hook, casting dark glances at the boots as he “I tought so,” began Sam, angrily, but his wife 
did so. sternly ordered him to “git dem boots off.” 

Now a bov wearing boots for the first time in| It Was easy to say “get them off,” but how 
his lite, and with his tect chapped and swollen, i boots filled with swollen, bruised flesh were to be 
not likely to walk very comfortably. After the | £0t Off was a more difficult question. Sam and | 
first strut or two, when the spirit overcame the Betsy Jane pulled, but at every tug Obadiah | 





screeched in a heart-rending manner. 

“Taint no use,” Betsy Jane groaned, breathless 
and exhausted; “dem tings is got to be cut off.” 

“Cut off!” cried Sam. 
dem boots cost tree dollar. 
to talk ob ’stroyin’ 
way ?” 

“Is you anoder to talk ’stroyin’ 
chile for shoe-ledder wurf tree dollar ? 
dat knife and lemme me slit *em.” 

Sam groaned as the relentless knife cut through 

the new leather, and not the sight of the bruised 





flesh, Obadiah began to limp visibly. 
“Wot you limpin’ like a buzzard fur?” Sam de- 
back to look at the boy. “Dem 


hoots ix tuo tight, is dey 2” 

“No dey aint,” trying to waik steadily. “I 
ouly jest knocked my foot agin a big brick.” 

But the big bricks must have been plentiful on 
that path, for whenever Sam’s head was turned, 
When they had 
reached the cabin Sam said,— 


Obadiah, 











manded, turning 
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Is you a plumb fool | 
property in dat ar sinful | 











ob your own 


Gib me 







the boy limped worse than ever. 


















































nearly 


“Look heah you'd better go arter de 


“T don’t want no shoes, nur boots, 
on my foots,” blubbered Obadiah. 
boots, dat I does, and I don’t want no more.” 


With all his pride in his boots, Obadiah had in- 
tended taking them off before starting on any of | 
duties. If did it his father 
would be sure to take them back tothe store upon 
the plea of their being too tight. Never again, he 


his domestic he now, 


dated second-hand foot-covering. 





| Girondists in all that emanated from his pen, rendere 


usually took the utmost activity of his bare, agile | 
. : . ‘> | himself obnoxious to Robespierre, and at the dictatior 


difficuity he 
“Whiteface” 


ly butchered, 
the victims. 


reached the pasture. Yes, there was 
quietly feeding, but a short distance | 





The jailor informed him that such wai 


assisted by the jailor, he looked for them to no avail. 





his wretched feet, 
a kind of short cut which brought him near the 
Crooky had been pawing the 
and glaring viciously around for some- 
caught sight of the red 
Jane had proudly tied 


| is deferred till to-morrow? 


: | bly succeed in finding my boots.” 
grazing animals. y : ; 
ground 
thing to attack, when he 
that Betsey 
around her son's neck. 


you are guillotined,”’ responded the functionary. 
pose we call it to-morrow, then?” 
bandanna “All right ;”” and the jailor allowed Schlaberndorf 


1m B 
never blenched humor, he 


a time had Obadiah 


It was a challenge, and Crooky 


from a challenge. Many 


fore the prison door for its “batch” of victims, Schl 












“Look heah, ooman, 


whiteface cow ‘fore you comes in. She’s got a} . " . " fe 
a oat al : ; 60" “| feet when freed from their torture moved him to leave me, and give these people all this trouble! I told 
calf, an’ she’s at de big pastur’. A good run will | com sacle Went olin Ger Gur teas wen I didn’t want to come to this New York. What 
s . ‘ ass ( stie e s0TSs 4 » aay? . 2 , > 
stretch vour new boots too, an’ dey looks like a| I ve | will my father say? Let us go home to your house, 
aa ed ’ | shoes, my young man!” he said, viciously. | aunty. I’m awful hungry.’ 
tight fit. | After thanking the officer for his kindness, the ladies 


nor noting | 
“T hates dem 


I don’t think he ever had another pair, for I sce 
him either barefoot or wearing the most dilapi- 


knew, would a pair of boots come into his posses- 

sion if these were taken away. The agony was | “ —— 

nearly insupportable, but he was determined to | BOOTS vs. THE GUILLOTIN 

stand it and give no sign During the French Revolution, a feuilletoniste 
But he wondered how he could ever manage to named Schlaberndorf, who possessed considerable abil- 

drive up “Whiteface,” a frisky young cow, who | ity asa writer by heartily espousing the cause of the 


” anage her. Fat as he was adi yas 
fect to manage Act Fat as he was, Ob adi uh wee of that fierce leader was incarcerated. 
usually spry and active, but to-day his prisoned| when the death-cart, one morning, came to the prison 
feet hardly sufficed to hobble along. With sore | for its load of those who were that day to be merciless- | 


Schlaberndorf’s name was on the list of | 


By that time I shall proba- 


“I don’t know that it will matter particularly when 
“Sup- 


remain, not unwillingly, as owing to his universal good- | 
was especially liked by jailor and prisoners. | 
The following morning, when the cart drew up be- 


For a moment the youngster seemed to be in deep 
meditation, then he straightened up, and, looking the 
captain square in the face, said quickly, “Do you 
know where the elevated road is?” 
“There are three or four elevated roads here,’’ re- 

plied the puzzled captain; “can you tell me what color 
the iron posts were painted with?” 

“Well, they aint white, but they aint that red color; 
I know that red road, it aint that one, it aint nowhere 
near that one.” 

The captain concluded it was the Sixth Avenue seal, 
~ further inquiries, which were all answered as read- 

y and sensibly as the others, failed to reveal the resi- 
a nee of the boy’s relatives, and with an officer he was 
sent to police headquarters. 

When the officers arrived in Mulberry Street, two 
very respectable ladies, whose eyes were blood-red 
from weeping, sprang towards the boy, and before the 
officer knew what he was abcut they had snatched the 
child from him and smothered him with kisses. 

As soon as the boy could get his breath he drew back 
from the ladies, and with a contemptuous look at one of 

hem, said,— 

“You're a fine mother for a boy; to run away and 





| 


left the building with the boy, who declared that if he 
had only seen that broad-faced officer, he would have 
een all right. 


es 
COWPER’S GREAT HYMN. 

No poet or hymn-writer is so sure of immortality in 
the memory of his fellow-men as the one who fitly and 
sweetly expresses an immortal sentiment. However 
simple and easy the words, the thing will live if there 
is a part of human life in it. Something indeed of di- 
vine life might be said to breathe in Cowper’s famous 
hymn,— 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
1 His wonders to perform,” 

2 | and this high quality would be expected in it, since it 
was born in the fire of his own experience where he felt 


and owned the hand of God. 


L 
| 
| 


This beautiful hymn was universally sung in the re- 
cent memorial services to our late President. By order 
s | of Bishop Littlejohn it formed part of the services in all 
| the Episcopal churches of Long Island. No hymn could 


from her was Squire Ransdell’s crooked horned | | the case, and he dressed himself for his last ride very | have been written more appropriately for the occasion. 

bull—the terror of all the boys in the neighbor- nonchalantly and—he was extremely fastidious as to| There is a sublime sermon in that composition ; every 

hood > his personal appearance—with great care. His boots, | Verse, aye, every couplet and line can furnish a text for 
‘ Mi. 9 >| j > j Le 

™ however, he could not find. Here, there, everywhere, | “entire discourse. : ae : 

“Oh, wot eber is I gwine to do!” and the sweat | . | There is something interesting and pathetic in the ori- 


| gin and composition of this hymn which is not general- 


ure low oor Obi's e “Ef de i F ; ; 
poured 1 poor . bi's face. Ef dar aint | “Lam quite willing to be executed,” said he to the| ly known, nor have I ever seen it mentioned in the 
Crooky, and I darsn’t go a-nigh Whiteface wid | jailor, after their fruitless search, “but really, T should | biographies or sketches of the life of the author. It was 
him dar. I'll run and tell pappvy. 8 Sc ‘ . ss mre yes ae | told me by an old clergyman who was well acquainted 
' ( ru d tell pappy Ile’s scared at be ashame nd to go to the guillotine without my boots. | with the circumstances. 
Crooky hisself. Nor do I wish to detain this excursion party,” smiling| Cowper, it will be remembered, was of a melancholy 
But in order to save he made | grimly. ‘Will it make any difference if my execution | turn of mind, and he became morbid on the subject 


of religion. In fact, at times he had fits of insanity. 
In London, while ruminating 6n the uselessness of hu- 
| man life, he was seized with the sudden impulse to 
destroy himself—to go at once and drown himself. He 
ordered a hackney coach to be brought to the door. 
When it arrived he rushed down stairs and into it 
| without giving orders where it was to be driven. 
to | Waiting some little time, the driver asked where he 
| would like to be taken to. ‘To the Thames.” 
The manner and look in which these words were ut- 
| tered convinced the driver, who appears to have had 
more than the usual intelligence of men of his class, that 


a- | his occupant was deranged. He drove off, but not to 


house and went to his room. 
consciousness, the truth of the entire transaction ¢) 


might say natural enemies. 
devotion would be a long chapter to tell to the end, | 
some of the ways are curious, and sufficiently absurd 


our friend from rising to give her his place, 
sank into a seat near the end. 
out she skilfully found the page, and, with a sw: 
smile that set his heart a-thumping, handed her nei! 
bor the book. 


girl knelt, and in this 
which most to admire, 


tion resumed their 
raised his eyes from the fair form he had been so ex: 
nestly scanning, lest when she looked up she shou 
detect him staring at her. 


motion became more violent; 
would convulsively grasp her clothing, and strain, 
were, 
sight was extremely painful to behold, 
gazed like one entranced with.wonder and astoni-! 
ment. 


along the pew toward her, and inclined his ear, 
evidently wished to say something. 


or straighten her limbs. 


ual vigor and with many 
found a woman who, appreciating his worth, 
ling to cast in her lot with him and become his wite. 
Several bright, beautiful children became theirs, who 
tenderly and equally loved both their parents. 
in this country, 
called upon them, and examining the biind man with 
much interest and care, said to him,— 





Cowper descended from the vehicle, entered ‘the 


red his mind, and he found that he had not seen ¢} 


river at all, nor had he drowned himself, as he intend: 


hen he left the chamber, two hours before. 


cou 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,”— 


Which will be sung as long as hymns are sung in 


ligious worship.—New York Mail. 


4 
COULDN’T GET UP. 

Fashion and devotion are natural strangers — 
How dress interferes wit 


An exchange tells of a modest young gentleman w 
tended the morning service in a fashionable ch 


and was kindly shown into a luxuriously cushior 
pew, and had hardly settled himself and taken obser 
tion of his neighbors, before a beautiful young lady « 


red, and, with a graceful wave of her hand preventi: 
quiet 
When a hymn was gi\ 


The minister raised his hands in prayer, and the f 
er beauty or her devoutnes 


resently the prayer was concluded, and the congrey 
seats. Our friend 





After a couple of seconds he darted a furtive 


He looked closely and saw that she w 


Deeply sympathizing, he watched her closely. 
reaching behind her =} 
its 
to rend the brilliant fabric of her dress. ‘I 
but 


After a minute the lady raised her face, 


nmistakable beckon to our friend. He quickly mov 


**Will you please help me, sir?’’ she whispered ; ‘‘n 
ress has caught and I can’t get up.” 


The fair girl wore fashionable high-heeled bo 





This was immediately if not scientifica 


——_+@r— 


PATHETIC GRATITUDE. 


have be 
escued from evil are so tender towards their bene! 


tor: 


A man blind from his birth, a man of much inte! 
engaging social qualit 
w 


An eminent French surgeon, while 


“Your blindness is wholly artificial; your eyes 





“T can bear that,’ was the reply, “ 


me to see.”’ 
The surgeon operated upon him and was gradually 
successful. 


The blind father was handed a rose; 
one before, but had never seen one. Then he k 
upon the face of his wife, who had been so truc 
faithful to bim; and then his children were brovu 


tle had so frequently fallen upon his ears. 
He then exclaimed, 
before inquiring for the man by whose skill I have 
enabled to behold them! Show me the doctor.” 
tears of gratitude and joy. 
+> 
THE LIE IN THE WORK. 
An honest mechanic will. not permit even 
lie’ in his work. He makes it tell the exact truth. 


a 


not thoroughly honest will at last disclose the w 


man’s trickery : 

Two young masons were building a brick wal 
front wall of a high house. 
brick, discovered that it was a little thicker on on 
than the other. 

“Tt will make your wall untrue, Ben,”’ he said. 
“Pooh!” answered Ben; “what difference will - 
a trifle as that make? You're too particular.”’ 
“My mother,” replied he, “taught me that ‘t 


truth,’ and ever so little an untruth is a lie, and « 
no trifle.’’ 

“Oh,” said Ben, “that’s all very well; but I: 
lying, and have no intention of lying.” 

“Very true, but you make your wall tell a lie. 
have read that a lie in one’s work is like a lit 


character—it will show itself sooner or later, and 
harm, if not ruin.’’ 

“T’ll risk it in this case,’ answered Ben, 2 
worked away, laying more brick, carrying the \ 
higher, till the close of the day, when they quit 
and went home. 

The next morning they went to resume their 
when, behold, the lie had wrought out the resu 
lies. The wall, getting a little slant from the 
brick, had got more and more untrue as it got | 
and at last, in the night, had toppled over. 


+e 
HOW TO IMPROVE HIS SEEING. 

The following amusing incident befell Mr. S.., 
the hardy pioneers of Hamilton County, Ohio, 
visiting Cincinnati quite recently. Mr. S, i 
his eyesight, a remarkably active and vigorous! 
one of his years, being nearly eighty years of a¢ 
ways brimful of wit and humor, and enjoys a goo! 
as well as any one. 

He was standing on the Main Street canal 
quietly talking with an old acquaintance, when © + 
looking vender of spectacles came along and crit 

“Say, don’t you want to buy a pair of spec 








number of years, 
plied,— 
“Well, if you have a pair that T can see to 





kicke up his heels in derision when the bull made | perndorf—dressed cap-a-pie—stood waiting the sum- | the river where Cowper had ordered him. He drove 
att im, snre that his feet would carry him to] mons of the jailor to take his place therein. Bat hia | UP Ome street and down another for a long time while 
: B é Jailor to take mee Therein. Bul PIS) Cowner sat back in his seat in mental abstraction, which 

une vailage ground, but he had lost all confi- | name was not called that mortihay or he next eer thé convineed the drtwer that bewua erazy. After a long; 





I'll take them.’ 


Then in his returning 


round-about drive he drove up to the pvet’s lodging. 
and told him he had arrived ‘“‘where he was order 


In this 
he saw the hand of Providence and immediately 
posed the hymn: 


osture perplexed our friend 


He 


heretofoy 
concealed in the cushion, and with her hand mack 


respectfully 


ance 
at his charmer, and was astonished to see her still «1 
her knees. 
much affected, trembling in violent agitation, no doult 
from the eloquent power of the preacher. 


still he 


her 


\ 


A touching incident illustrates the pathos of gratitud 
and will help to make clear why those whe 





following anecdote illustrates that the work whic! 


A brief examination showed the cause of the difficu! 
ty. 
kneeling upon both knees, these heels of course wer 
aimed out at right angles, and in this position 1) 
highest hoop of her new skirt had caught over t 
nd thus rendered it impossible for her to raise herse|i 
The more she struggled th: 
tighter was she bound, and she was constrained to « 
for help. 
rendered, and when the next prayer was made 
merely inclined herself upon the back of the front yx 
—thinking, no doubt, that she was not in praying cvs 
tume. 


as wil 


naturally good, and if I could have operated upon the: 

twenty years ago, I think I could have given you siclt 
It is barely possible th: at I can do it now, though i 
cause you much pain. 

so you but enab! 


he had smelt 


whom he had so often fondled and whose charming pra 


First, there were faint glimmerings of li! 
then more distinct vision. 


I 
nd 
ht 





sour hrite 
v 


“Oh, why have I seen all of these 





when he was pointed out to him he embraced him with 


The 


One of them, in a ing 





Mr. S., who has not been able to see to read for ! 
even with the aid of spectacles. T 
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THE YOUTH’S 





The man, ever ready to make a sale, took from his 
basket a pair which he thought would suit, wiped them 
and adjusted them te the old gentleman’s eyes. 

They did not suit; he tried pair after pair with the 
same result, and at last said,— 

“See here, uncle, these specs is all right, but your 
eyes are a little out of order; now the price of these 
specs is two dollars (they were common twenty-five 
cent ones); you give me a dollar, and put a little salt 
and water in your eyes every day until you can see to 
read with the specs, and then you can pay me the other 
dollar. [ll trust you for it until your eyes are well.’’ 

Mr. 8. slowly pulled down one eyelid, looked the man 
square in the face and said, ‘‘Do you see any green in 
that eye?” 

He didn’t, and hustling the spectacles into his basket, 
moved off looking as if something had fallen on him. 


a 
WORTH REMEMBERING. 

It will be a wise thing for boys to study the follow- 
ing figures in President Gartield’s life andto ponder 
over their revelation, namely, that he could not have 
been what he was at any one of these epochs, if he had 
not made the best use of the preceding opportunities : 


At fourteen he was at work at a carpenter’s bench. 

At sixteen he was a boatman on the Ohio canal. 

At eighteen he was studying at the Chester, Ohio, 
seminary. 

At twenty-one he was teaching in one of Ohio’s com- 
mon schools, pushing forward with his own studies at 
the same time. 

At twenty-three he entered Williams College. 

At twenty-six he graduated from Williams with the 
highest honors of his class. 

At twenty-seven he was tutor at Hiram College, Ohio. 

At twenty-cight he was principal of Hiram College. 

At twenty-nine he was a member of the Ohio Senate 
—the youngest member of that body. 

At thirty-one he was the colonel of the Forty-Second 
Ohio regiment. 

At thirty-one he was placed in command of a brigade, 
routed the enemy under ae te Marshall, helped 
Gen. Buell in his fight at Pittsburg Landing, play eda 
prominent part in the siege of Corinth and in the impor- 
tant movement along the Memphis and Charleston Rail- 
road. 

At thirty-two he was appointed chief of the staff of 
the army of the Cumberland, participated in the cam- 
ps zign in middle Tennessee and in the notable Battle of 
Chickamauga, and was promoted to the rank of Major- 
Gener: 

At thirty- -three he was in Congress, the successor of 
Joshua R. Giddings. 

At forty-eight, having been continuously in Congress 
since he was thirty-three, he was clected to the United 
States Senate. 

At forty-nine he was nominated for the Presidency of 
the United States. 

At fifty he was,elected President. 








~@> 

MRS. PARTINGTON AT THE FAIR. 

Mrs. Partington visited the Soldiers’ Fair, recently 
held in Boston, and had her usual tussle with words 
too big for her small brain. The Sword and the Pen 
reports her encounter as follows: 

Mrs. Partington sat at the refectory table, her face 
radiant with satisfaction, her bonnet hanging by its 
strings from the back of her chair, and her benevolent 
ape ‘tacles contemplating the surroundings. 

‘“What will you be helped to?” whispered a gentle 
voice in her ear. 

“Thank you, dear, for your polite attenuation,” she 
replied, looking benignly upon the charming attendant ; 
“IT will take, if you please, a cup of oblong tea, with 
milk and sugar—not too sweet—and if you will be sure 
that it is not made of the eelymosinary water, that the 
doctor wrote about, I shall be much obliged.” 

‘How are you enjoying the fair?” asked Dr. Spooner, 
as he dropped into a vacant chair alongside of her, 
somewhat to her surprise. 

“IT dare say,’’ said she, as she scanned the list of deli- 
eacies lying ‘before her, ‘that I shall enjoy it with my 
tea. 

«When one is decomposed by walking there is noth- 
ing like a cup of tea to restore the equal-abraham, and 
here is enough to saturate the appetite and give strength 
to the exasperated limbs. 

“This is different, doctor, from the poor soldiers’ fare, 
with only hard tactics and the long roll to sustain them 
to say nothing of the avalanches; and how they could 
stand it, it is hard to see.” 

“T meant by my inquiry,” said he, ‘‘to learn how you 
were enjoying the fair—the ‘Bi izar’—designed to secure 
a home for disabled veterans.’ 

“Ah!” she replied, with a fervor that seemed to add 
to the exhalation from the decoction now set before her ; 
“it is a grand display of patriotism and donation for 
those who helped us in our hour of need, when cotton- 
cloth was sixty cents a yard and sugar thirty- three; and 
it has my warm corporation.’ 

She went out with the doctor, and made him interest 
himself in many schemes for swelling the fund. 





” 








— 
A COSTLY THING. 

The following story exhibits the costliness of the 
drinking habit: 

A gentleman was walking in Regent’s Park, in Lon- 
don, and he met a man whose only home was in the 
poor-house. He he ud come out to take the air, and ex- 
cited the gentleman’ s interested attention. 

“Well, my friend,” said the gentleman, getting into 
conversation, “‘it is a pity that a man like you should 
be situated where you are. Now may I ask how old 
you are?” 

‘The man said he was eighty years of age. 

“‘Had you any trade before you became penniless?” 

pi es, I was ac arpenter. 

“Did you use intoxicating drink?” 

“No, oh no. I only took my beer; never anything 
stronger; nothing but my beer.’ 

“How much did your beer come toa day?” 

“Oh, a sixpence a d: ay, [ suppose.’ 

“For how long a time?” 
“Well, L suppose for sixty years.’ 

The gentleman had taken out his note-book, and he 
continued figuring with his pencil while he went on 
talking with the man. 

“Now let me tell you,” said he, as he finished his 
calculations, “how much that beer cost you, my man. 
You can go over the figures yourself.” 

And the gentleman demonstrated that the money, a 
sixpence a day, for sixty years, expended in beer, 
would, if it had been saved and placed at interest, have 
yielded him nearly cight hundred dollars a year, or an 
income of fifteen dollars a week for self-support. 

“Let me tell you how much a gallon of whiskey 
cost,” said a judge, after trying a case. 
whiskey made two men murderers, it made two wives 
widows, and made eight children orphans.” 

Oh, it’s a costly thing!—Dr. Richard Newton. 





~—+Or- 
FLYING SERPENTS. 

There can be little doubt that flying serpents once ex- 
isted, since they are mentioned by Isaiah, Pliny, and 
Marcellinus; while Herodotus expressly states that 
he saw the bones of winged serperts on a plain in 


“One gallon of 


Much of the pleasure and comfort of life ements ou | 
sound teeth. The best aid in this direction is BROWN’S 
CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE. Made by 
JOHN I. BRowN & Sons. Sold everywhere. [Com. 
——e 

Morse’s Yellow Dock Purifies the Blood and Erad- 
icates all Poisons and Humors from the System. Send 
stamp to Morse Yellow Dock Root Syrup Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., for circular and sets of their elegant cards. 


FATHER KEMP 


Recovers from a Severe Illness 


AND EXPLAINS THE CAUSE OF 
RECOVERY. 


A Strong Testimonial for C. 1, Hood & Co. 











Probably few men in Boston are better known to-day 
than Father Kemp, the originator of the world-re- 

nowned Old Folks’ Concerts, and proprietor of the large 
boot and shoe store No. 108 Washington Street. aol 
therefore, a letter from him, testifying to the great tet 
fit he had received from the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, | 
was published in the Globe recently, it naturally attracted 

a great deal of attention. The public is rather inclined, 

whether justly or unjustly, to view with suspicion pub- 

lished testimonials of whatever kind. Inasmuch, how- 

ever, as the firm of C. I. Hood & Co., the proprietors of 

the medicine, is well known to be thoroughly reliable, 

and as Father Kemp, whose name was so prominently 

used, is such a widely-known citizen, the matter seemed 

worthy of further investigation. With this object in 

view, accordingly, a Globe representative recently called 

upon Father Kemp at his place of business, and in the 

conversation which ensued some interesting fucts were 

elicited. 

“Well, Mr. Kemp,” said the reporter, after salutations 

had been exchanged, “I have come to interview you upon 

avery interesting subject. What do you know about 

Hood's Sarsaparilla?” 

“Well, sir,” was the smiling reply, “I can tell you my 

experience with it just as it was if you wish. You would 

be surprised at the number of people who have been in 
here to ask me that same question during the last few 
days. You see I have been before the public so long that 
my name is familiar to a great many who do not know 
me personally, and when they saw the letter from me 
published in the Globe they came in, as well as my friends, 
to ask me about it. I had no idea that the letter would 
attract so much attention. Indeed, I did not think any- | 
thing about that when I wrote it; I only knew that the 
medicine had done me a great deal of good, and [ thought 
that I ought to do what I could to bring it to the attention 
of others whom it might benefit.” 

“ How came you to make a trial of the medicine, Mr. 
Kemp?” asked the reporter. 

“It was on my wife’s account that I was first induced 
to try it,” was the reply. “Her attention was called to 
it through a testimonial signed by Captain J. P. Thomp- 
son of Lowell, Registrar of Deeds for Middlesex County, 
who had been a family friend for many years. My wife 
thought that since it had done him so much good, it 
might benefit me, and without my knowledge bought a 
bottle for me to try. Ihad no faith in it whatever, and 
was opposed to taking it, but as long as she bought it for 
me [ thought I ought to try it to please her.” 

* How long ago was this?” the reporter asked. 

“About four months, I should say,” replied Father 
Kemp. “ Up to that time I had been a great sufferer for 
many years; indeed, [ may say I had hardly seen a well 
day for fifteen years. The hard work I had done for 
twenty years previous to that had almost completely 
broken down my health, and at times I found it impossi- 
ble properly to attend to my business. In my head was 
aconstant roaring or buzzing sound, accompanied by a 
terrible headache and dizziness. Fearful abscesses formed 
one after another in quick succession, and made my life 
a torment all the time. My legs, too, from ankle to knee 
would swell and turn black, causing me the greatest pain. 

I CAN'T BEGIN TO TELL 
you what I suffered. I had consulted eminent physi- 
cians in Philadelphia and here in this city without 
relief, and one, my family physician, said that it was 
no use; he could do nothing for me. Well, I began 
to take this medicine, as I said, and before I had taken 
half of the first bottle I began to feel the effect. My 
head, which had been so stopped up that sometimes 
I had been made quite deaf, began to be cleared, so 
that at times I had to take two or three handkerchiefs 
with me to use when I went tobed. The change seemed 
to begin at the top of my head and work downward, and 
it was not long before it had affected my whole system. 
After I had taken the first bottle I went to a prominent 
doctor in Boston to ask him about it. He said it couldn’t 
help being a good thing; that it was compounded of sar- 
saparilla, mandrake, dandelion and dock root, all of 
which were excellent remedies, and that it was the best 
medicine in the city. I continued te take it with constant 
improvement. I have now taken three bottles and have 
begun on the fourth. I don’t believe there is a man in 
the world who has received so much benefit from a little 
thing as I have from that. The greatest marvel was the 
effect upon my ankles. They were turned black and 
swollen to twice their natural size, and ached so that I 
could hardly get to the door of my store I was so weak. 
Now the swelling is all gone, and I am stout and hearty, 
as well as I ever was in the world. I weigh 200 pounds 
as I sit here, am in good flesh, have a good appetite, feel 
all right, and if I should put my hand on you” (suiting 





| years, they must get some of that medicine, and they are 
| p 
all right. 


COMPANION. 








of the medicines advertised contain so large a percentage 
of alcohol that their use is inadvisable on this account. 


BY MAIL. Splendid Premiums, 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla, on the contrary, as I learn, i 
practically no alcohol whatever, and is compounded on 
STRICT TEMPERANCE PRINCiPLES. 

For this reason, as well as for many others, I feel justified 
in recommending it as highly as I can.” 

“You must be getting pretty well on in years now, Mr. 
Kemp,” said the reporter. 

“Yes, Lam sixty-one years old, and I feel now as if I 
were good for a great many years yet. It is all due to 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. It has made a new man of me, and 
you may tell people that if they want to live a hundred 


Seriously, though, it is a most excellent rem- 
edy, and I want to do everything in my power to have it 
benefit others as it has benefited me.” 

At this moment a gentleman called to see Father 
Kemp on business, and the reporter took his leave. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by Johnston Holloway & Co., Philadelphia; Fuller 

& Fuller, Chicago; Richardson & Co.. St. Louis; Reding- 
ton & Co., San Francisco; Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland, 
and New York and New England druggists. $1; 6 for $5. 
Made by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

N Rs. Ss. L. CADY’S Boarding School for Young 
pe Ladies. West End Institute, New Haven,Ct. Elev- 
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for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 

lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough and 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 
lege Studies Over 1300 students. 
Address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’ Ye 
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OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MU- 





sic. Under College manag 
First-class instructors ¥ : 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 
ferred. Address Prof. F. B, RICE. 





Rubber Tire Steel Wheel Slopes 


A fine 44 & 46 inch wheel at $45 & $50. 
Rubber Tire Steel Wheel Velocipedes. 
Rubber Tire Steel Wheels for Baby 
Carriages. They are noiseless. 
Latest novelty. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue. ST. NICHOLAS TOY CO. 
784 to 794 Madison St., Chicago. 
EVERY WELL REGULATED FAMILY should 
subscribe for **The Home Economist.”’ It teaches 
»ractical economy for the Nome. We offer 25 Valuable 
’remiums in our January number; send two 3-cent 
stamps for sample copy. We will send it 6 months on trial, 
and give you our MUSICAL ALBUM, size 10 x 13, contain- 
ing 7! Pages of for 15 3c. 
the most popular Stamps. The 
Money refunded - — eercrrcemes 
ifnot satisfactory. €r 
Address LU KE GOODWIN, Editor, ores ster, Mass, 


a Ladies’ and Children’ s 


cq PAT. ARMOR HEEL PLATES. 


t2 Do not rattle; do not pull off; do 
not tear the skirts or carpets; made of 
malleable iron, nickeled, and will not slip more than 
leather ; adds 100 per cent. to the looks and wear of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Boots 

four shoe-dealer has them if * *‘wide-awake ;” 
send lic. for a pair by mail, to the wholesale agent, 
(DWARD HENSHAW, 

43 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD. 


The leading, oldest and_best musical monthly. 
teenth year. Circulation 12,000copies monthly. 40 
of choice new music and interesting musical ‘reading'in 
every number Only $150 per year. Send 15 cents for 
March number, containing an immense amount of in- 
structive reading matter, and $200 worth of new music, 
including “Patience Lane ere,” * Mountain Sylph Schot- 
tische,” “Kiss me, Darling, ere I go” (new song and 
chorus), “ At Noontide” (song), “A Twilight Fancy” 
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Catalogues of music tree. Address S. BRA IN- 
SONS, Cleveland, O., or Chicago, Ill. 
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“SUNDAY “MUSIC FOR THE PIANO. 


A Choice Collection of Musical Gems, entitled 
=~ ° 
Sunday Readings. 

A carefully compiled selection from the works of the 
best masters, arranged in a pleasing manner for the 
Piano (or Organ) by Albert W. Berg. These are not 
arrangements of hyinns, etc., but dignified melodious 
themes, attractively prese ntcd and a adapted 
for performance on the Sabbath. The only book o: 
the kind published. Sent iya.< on receipt of 
price, $2.00, wM. A. PON 

25 Union Sette New York. 
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the action to the word), “you would think something had 
got hold of you, I guess.” 

Ruetully rubbing his twinging shoulder to which the 
stalwart father had givena grip that would make a stone- 
crusher turn sky-blue with envy, the diminutive news- 
paper man acknowledged that his companion showed no 
alarming signs of approaching dissolution. 

“Well, sir.” continued Father Kemp, “as I said before, 
there have been hundreds of people in here to ask me 
about that medicine since my letter was published in the 
Globe. I wrote the proprietors to-day that I was be- 
sieged by everybody, friends and strangers, for informa- 
tion with regard to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I recommend it 
to everybody who comes, and most of them go right down 


Sa Bp nag a get hom =i nreblepiae — to the drug store and buy a bottle for trial. I have no 
#lian, and Pausanias, also allude to them. “TI have | doubt that I have been the means of selling one hundred 


never seen winged serpents,” says Pausanias; “but I 


believe in their existence, because a Phrygian once 
brought a scorpion into Ionia, which had wings similar 


to those of a locust.” 
+2 


A BOY’S EPITAPH. 
An epitaph on a little boy: 


“And he asked, ‘Who 


bottles to my friends this week. I am taking it myself 
right along, and mean to for a year. I have also bought 
a number of bottles to give away, and have sent them to 
those who are poor and can’t buy. My daughter has been 
taking it lately, and although she begun only a few days 
ago she begins to feel better already. We areall taking it 
athome; I take it, my wife takes it, and my whole family 
take it, and it doesus all good. Itisa great thing. Then, 





gathere d this flower?’ And the gardener answered, 
"The Master!’ And his fellow-servant held his peace.” 


too; there 18 another good thing about it. A great many 
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“Twenty-one years ago I Op, the with? the CON- 
SUMPTION. There was no escaping that terrible death 
—at least so all the doctors told me—when a friend ad- 
vised me to send to 1032 Race St., Philadelphia, and get 
CANNABIS INDICA, which anely and fully cured me.” 
. 8. BISLEY, DEKALB. St. Lawre nce Co., N. Y. 
= . . another $12 box of CAN NABIS INDICA for a 
friend. Your medicine h ured me of CONSUMPTION, 
I am as sound and well as ever I was.”_ SALLIED. BEN- 
TON, sville, Crawford Co.,Mo. Januar ry 3. e 
N.B.—This remedy speaks for itself. A single bottle 
will satisfy the most skeptical. We know that it posi- 
tively cures C onsumption, and will break up a fresh cold 
in twenty- -four — aes $2.50 per Bottle, or Three Bottles 
for $6.0. Addre: 
CRADDOC K ‘CO. 1032 Race Street, Philadelphia. 
Send stamp for book of testimonials of cures from 
prominent persons. 
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Waverly, Peabody, Arcadnie, Pizarro, Raritan, and 
Bacchus: allhardy. Catalogue Free 

JAMES H. RICKE TS, Newburgh, N. Y. 


@MALL FRUITS 
CARNATIONS, 
ROSES AND PANSIES. 


ted Catalogue gives full instrue one ior culture, de- 
scribes the new varieties, offers plants at reasonable 


rices, and isG, S. ES, ROCE IESTER, 


ee to all. New York. 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


Plants for the million at pr ice Ss to suit the lied 
superbly illustrated book, ‘SUCCESS with SM ALE 


FRUITS,” with a very libe oa F p 
.P.ROE 


offer. oer Catalogue sent free. 
udson, 
rk. 

DAVIS SWING CHURN, 

BEST AND CHEAPEST! 
No inside fixtures, always 

right side up. Easiest to use. 
Nine sizes made. Three sizes 
Nesbitt Butter Printer. 
Every Churn and Printer 
warranted. One Churn at 
wholesale where we have no 
e y oe * seperated Ne ir- 

8 wante 

venMonr TARM WAchine 00., 


ellows Fa 


NEW PINK BOUVARDIA 


PRES. GARFIELD. 


NEW REX BEGONIA 


LOUIS CHRETIEN. 


15 Gladioli for $1.00; 10 Roses for $1.00; 25 
Verbenas for $1.00. Send for illustrated ¢ ‘atalogue 
of new and rare Plants, Seeds and Bulbs, to 


E MILLER, Wading River, N. Y. 


ENN tnd set MACHINE. 








Hees 














era 
nave of * Matchless ” Dump-Seraper. 


S. PENNOCK & SONS’ CO., 
___ Kennett Square, Pa., and Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
» Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn's Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 

Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
cakes 60c., and mailed to any 
SKIN DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and 
3 cents extra per cake, by 
C.N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., 


HIRAM SIBLEY & Co. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 
logue for 1882, containing a 
full descriptive Price-List of 
Flower, Field and Garden 


EED 


Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 




















New York, 








Implements. Beautifully 
Illustrated. Over 100 pages. 
Address 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., & CHICAGO, ILL. 


179-183 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St, St, 


The New Nickel Call Whistle. 


uzzle for any one to blow on until 
pS. how it is done. Rolls, trills, or 
makes an ear-piercing note that can be 
heard for half a mile. Blow it and hand it 
to a friend and he can’t get a sound out of 
it. Lots offunin it. Useful for many pur- 
poses—to stop a horse-car, omnibus or 
stage, call a dog, make signals in the night, 
call he ‘Ip from a distance in field or work- 
shop. Sells wherever shown. Cut 
shows exact size. Agents wanted. 
Price by mail, 15 cents; 2 for 25 cents; 
1 dozen, 75 cents. 


CHAS. W. KARCHER & cO., 
Milton, Mass. 


THE DINGEE | & CONARD CO’S 
EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 










eS 








3 ae Saving Labor, Clean- 
& Cheapness. Tneguaicd. 
Prep’ rs, Canten. Mase. 





MOORS 


ROSES 


| | RE of ROSES, m Na ROUSES tor S- 


in Prem- 

Myc SES than most estab- 
Wier aur. "Btiong Pot Plants suitable for immedi- 
ate bloom delivered safely, stpaid, to any post-office. 


0! 
5 — endid aren SOULS choice, 4 al labelled, for $15 5 


for $2; 19 fo ‘'e 3 for $5; 75 for 
$10; 106 for $13. Our NE GUIDE, a complete 
poastee on ihe Rose, 70 pp.. elegantly tilustrate d—freeto 


EE & CONARD CO., 


E DIN 
Vest Groves Chester Co.. Pm 


| ali . 
| Rose arsdttt 





For the Companion. 
EASTER. 

Mary mother, lily-face, 
Clothed with wisdom, crowned with grace 
What sweet mother ever bore 
In her arms such gift before? 
Mary mother, heart of gold, 
All thy woe is yet untold; 
Through thy child didst ¢ mae the dart, 
Mary mother. pierced hear 


Greater blessing none could gain; 
As the glory, so the pain. | 
Heaven's darling lingered at thy side; 
Thou didst see Him crucified. 
Fond and close—the mother way, 
Thou didst hold Him day by day— 
Hold and kiss—did omens press 
To shade thy perfect happiness? 
Joy doth surely meet with loss; 
Love finds evermore its cross. 
Thine was noblest lot e’er known; 
In mother-woe thou art alone. 
*. * * * * 
Ab. the darkness breaks apace, 
ight shines on thy lily-face, | 
Mary mother, do not fear: | 
Angels say, * He is not here.” | 
Love's a flower with roots in earth; 
Storm and pain attend its birth: 
When in heaven it branches wide 
All the grief is justified. 
Mary mother, lily-face 
Clothed with wisdom, crowned with grace, 
Many mothers weep for loss 
In the shadow of the cross. 
When the winter all forlorn 
Breaks into the Faster morn, 
And the altars, fair and bright, 
Shine with lilies sweet and white,— 
Tell thy sisters, side by side, 
That the tomb has opened wide, 
Whisper, “Where you left your dead 
Angels wait at foot and head.” 
Mrs. M. H. Burts, 


+? 
CALLING OFF TABLEAUX. 

There is no such effrontery as that exhibited by al 
bold, ignorant man, when placed in a situation to which | 
he is not equal. ‘Too ignorant to know that he is igno 
rant, he illustrates the spirit of Shakespeare’s words, 
“that wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch.” 

An amusing illustration of what impudence 
with ignorance can do was given several years 
an exhibition of what the pastor called * 
the Antique.” living models, who 
strove to represent the great works of ancient sculptors. 
An Irishman had been hired to announce 
each tableau to the 

The curtain rose amid music and showed the first tab- | 
leau, ‘Ajax Defying the Lightning.” 

“A-Jack Defying of the Lightning,” called out the ex- | 
ponent, amid the titters of the audience. 

The second group, “Hercules Killing the — 
Lion,”’ was announced as “Herculass Killing a Name- 
less Lion.” 





| 


united 
ago at 
Tableaux from 
The statues were 


the name of 
audience. 


The merriment of the lookers-on in front grew more 
boisterous. 
“Come off, you rascal!’’ eried the manager from be- 
hind, in an undertone; but not a step did Pat move. He 
thought that the fun was a part of the exhibition, and 
that he was helping it along. | 
“Caius Marius sitting amid the Ruins of Carthage,” 
the third tableau, wus interpreted as ‘‘Caus Morimes | 
sitting—sitting”’ and here he referred to the written | 
list. “Faith! I can’t make out what he sat down amid.” 

The house roared, 


down came the curtain with a | 
rush, and away ran the Irishman chased by the angry | 
manager. 


) ae 
THE UNDISCOVERED DRAFT. 

Not a few of those calling themselves students treat 
their text-books as the ‘Family Bible” is usually treated. | 
Of one of these loiterers about the gates of knowledge 
the following story of how he was taught a lesson is 
told: 


An old tradesman in a French country town sent his 
nephew Alfred to study law at Paris. He gave him an 
old code annotated by a leading member of the country 
bar, and said,— 

“T will pay you a visit in March, and if I am pleased 
with your progress, I will give you such a tip as will 
make glad your heart and cause your face to shine.” 

In March the old gentleman called on his nephew. 

“Well, Alfred, hard at work, I ! Made good 
progress with your code? Pretty well through it by 
this time, I expect?” 

**Yes, respected sir, my life has been one continual | 
grind. Your venerable friend’s marginal notes I found 
of great service while laboring at the code. 

“Good boy—excellent young man! 
draft of course. 





see 


You got my 
It is a pleasure to me to reflect that 
my bounty was not ill-bestowed.” 

“Your draft, uncle? No; I never received it.” 

“Show me that code.”’ 

The old man opened the book and showed his stupe- | 
fied nephew a draft for two thousand francs, dated five | 
months before, which had all the time been reposing be- 
tween the first two leaves of the code! | 

} 





“Rough on Rats.” Askdrugygistsfor it. Clears out 
rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. lcts. [Com | 
—— +> » | 

Beautiful Women 

are made pallid and unattractive by functional irregu- | 
larities, which Dr. Pierce's * Favorite Prescription” will | 
infallibly cure. Thousands of testimonials. By drug- | 
gists. (Com. | 
” |< 

If you have failed to receive benefit from other | 
preparations, try Hood's Sarsaparilla; it’s the strongest, | 
| 

| 


the purest, the best, the cheapest. 100 doses $1. [Com. 





PRINTERS sce: stamp rar WholesaleList of BlankCards | 
1000 varieties. Union Card Co.Montpelier.Vt | 


GIVEN AWAY . 


for $3 worth of Tea, an elegant French China Gold Band | 
Tea Set of 4 pieces. For further particulars address 


ATLANTIC TEA CO, Fitchburg, Mass. 
AUTO Timer with Pen Scrolls, | 


id ty! Mottoes, Orient Pictures, | 
etc., for 15 cts. (10 Album Verses and 12 Worsted Pat- | 
terns given with each aivam.) 7 Aipame, So conte. 

rforated Mottoes (size 9x21 in), 

Ic. BOX. Garfield's Picture and Maxims, 4 

Tidy Patterns, and 100 Album Verses, all_for 21 cents, 
nd 3c. stamps. J, F, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, Box Y, 


To any person who 
will send us an order 





? 


y 


GAME OF AUTHORS in fancy box, 20 cents, 


‘INDIGO BLUE | 


66 


ADVENTURE, 


| boys and gir 


| to any address on receipt of 25 cts. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


APRIL 6, 1882. 








T PAYS to sell our Hand Printing RUBBER STAMPS. 
Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & Bro.,Cleveland,Ohio, 


Becin Stamps. Agents wanted to se llapproval sheets 
on Com. 25 per ct. Geo. W.Grecn & Co., Medford,Mass. 


Ww ANTED! Agents for 25 new and useful articles. Cir- 
culars and terms 3c. Union Novelty Co., Castile,N.Y. 


6 ?() Assorted Easter Cards (the first of the kind intro- 
duced), We. D.S. Roc oKAFELL AR, Somerville, N. J 





Foreign Stamps and lists sent free for a 3c. stamp, 
Set 5Exgypt, le. J.C. RAcE & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


AIDEN *S VOW and 45 other Songs WITH MUSIC 
all for 12 cts., 100 Autograph Album Selections, 3 cts, 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


40 Rewars. cs Merit Cards, 1¢ 
CLINTON & CO., 


YOUNG | MEN If you want to learn Tele graphy in a 


ty w months, and be certain of a situa- 
| tion, address VALEN TINE BRos., Janesville, WwW is. 
Agents W anted., 


Ee S.M.SPENU ER 
Sells rapidly. 15@ 112 Wash’n St. 
Boston, Mass, 


Partic ulars free 
THE CARPENTER ORGAN, wane ss 
is the best. See adve rtisement in another column, 
POWs | ™ Pat ee 
| D.S. » WILTBERGER, 
235 N. Second St., 


) cents. 


Address North Haven, Conn. 


Proprietor, 
Philadelphia. 
DE. PIERCE’S ‘‘ PELLETS’’—little liver pills 
(sugar-coated)—purify the blood, speedily correct all 
disorders of the liver, stomach, and bowels. By dr uggists. 


Morphine Habit ‘Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till Cured, 
Dn. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
10 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
fer Pictures, 10€.; 20 Gem *hromos, 20c.; or the lot 
for 25c. Name this paper. H. E. Slayton, Montpelier, Vt. 


Foreign ‘Photographs. | 


For 64-page catalogue, send 6 cents’in stamps to FOR- 
EIGN PHOTO, CO., | “Music Hall Place, Boston, Mass. 





and Morphine Habft Cured in 10 to 
80 days. Refer to 1000 patients cured 
in allparts. Dr, Marsh, uincy, Mich. Mich. 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 
mail, 30 cts. Circulars 
J. 8. ‘8 BIRCH & CO., 88 Dey St.,N. A 


~ DPQ Send two 3c. st: umps to Charles 
Toliner, Jr., Brooklyn, N.Y., 


CA R DS: for a new set of large Chromo Cards 


and C atalogue of latest de: signs mdm bn shed. 


Sti ALPPER CARDS, Great Nove lty, 8 for 10c. 500 
Blank Oblong Chromos post-paid for 60c. 9 Sample 

Cards for 3e, Samples New Styles sent every month for 
one year for 25c. ALBERT H, FULLER, Brockton, Mass. 


The Deaf Talk ; 


HOME 


an WAT Cr 


SOLD’ 


As Plainly as Hearing 
People at “W Li (LP. PLE’S 
SCHOOL,” Mystic eee Ct. Adare 
JI-&Z.0C.W HIPPLE. 

{OLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVE RY” is not 
Nonly a sovereign remedy for consumption, but also 
for consumptive night-sweats, bronchitis, coughs, influ- 
enza, spitting of blood, weak lungs, shortness of breath, 
and kindred affections of the throat andchest. By drug- 
gists. 


Look at the advertisement in our issue of 
March 30 about that new Semi-hammerless 
Single Gun. 


Hunting, 
-thrilling ny 
V- 


Travel, Sports, Games, 
Trapping, Fishing,— 
ries, beautiful Engravings. A 1ese are in the GRO 
ING WORLD, the best Magazine in the world for 

Send 10 cts, for a specimen copy and pat 
of premiums. OWING WORLD, Is } Fulton St., 


, YOUR OWN RUGS 
Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colors on Burl 


Permanent business for agents. Catalogue for stamp. E. 
Frost & Co,, 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper, 


$2 00 w oodw ard’s Musical. Monthly. 16 
. pages of popular Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
OR sic. Cost at Retail ®2, Full music size, hand- 
some Illustrated title. Single copies, post- 

10 C paid, 10c. Yearly subscription, 81. Willis 
TS. Ww ‘oodw ard & Co., 817 & 819 Broadway, ye a 


Agents wanted, $52 day made 
oe sling ¢g our NEW HOUSEHOLD 
‘TY LAMPS and sAT- 
FORM FAMILY SCALE. Weigh- 
ing up to 25 lbs. Sells at ®1.50. 
SCALE Co., 186 W. Fifth St.. Cincinnati, 


OUR SCRAP BOOK PACK, 

Put up expressly for Card Collectors. Contains 50 
Flegant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new 
designs complete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver, and dif- 
ferent bright colored tints, &ce. Price by mail, post- maid, 
2cents. Address AETNA CARD Co,, 11) Fulton St., Wy! 

Latest 


RU PATTERNS | inc olors on Burlap. 
improvements. New designs for filling at 
home with rags or yarn. Sample 44 by l yd., hook, direc- 
tions, &c., sent post- paid on r seipt of 55¢e. Catalogue 
Free. Canvassers will apply for wholesale prices. 
A. GIBBS, Manufz acturer, 88 Sta State Street, Ch hicago, lm, 


eee EMPLOYMENT 


DOMESTIC oO. 





‘or the winter in farming districts, 3 Very 
large returns for comparatively little sek 
For full particulars address immediately 
ORANGE JUDD CO. 


751 Broadway, N.Y. 


Hires "Improved Root Beer 
| Package 25cts. Makes 5 gallons of adelicious, strength- 
ening and wholesome Drink. Sold by druggists, or sent 
‘Address 


CHARLES E. HIRES, ‘48 N Del. Ave., Philadelphia,Pa. 


Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Deatnuess cured at 
your home. Greatimprove- 
ments made in pest three 


years,and wonderful cures afte others tailec Ead 
cases, wante - HOME TREA MENT sent 
on tria end for Ra .., Advic +4 FREE. 

J. PRIC E “MILL ER, M. D., 915 Arch & St., Philasa, Pa. 


SOUVENIRS OF THE CITIES. 


Elegant little books, each containing twelve peeo- 
graphic views of the principal objects of interest in one 
of the great cities of the world. New York, London, 
Paris, Venice, Vienna, Dresden, Munich, Berlin, Rome, 
St. Petersburg, Switzerland, 
Sent postpaid for Fa cents each; 3for 50cts; 7 
(all different) for $1.0: 
GR \PTON BU TMAN, Rockport, Mass. 


Your Owns tess 


13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 
ure, old or young. Everything easy 
by printed instructions. Send 2 
stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c. to the factory. 


Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Conn, 


COMPANION FREE ! 


any small boy or large girl who will get Fath 
Mother, Aunt John, or any body else, to so a Jones 
Seale. Send for “Conditions.” Jones hse ales, every size, 
best and cheapest. Jones he pays he freight, Ad- 
| dress JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Bing amton, N.Y. 


Lowest pi iices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
OUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 
Bend stamp for our New 
Illus. Catalogue, 


P, POWELL & GON, 988 Main Sireet, CINCINNATL, 





books 


Cc ards, Labe 1s, 
&c. Press $3. 














MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC E “I~ 
BITIONS, &c. rofitable business for a ma 

with small capital. Also, fantarns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement 116 Page illus. catalogue 
ree. McAllister, M’f’g Optician, 4 49 Nassau St., N. Y 


LADIES 


ably do so by using 


Champlin’s Liquid Pearl. 


It not only removes every blemish, but 5 eseser 
and bloom to the complexion. It is absolute y harmless, 
Ladies of fashion give to it the highest recommenda- 
tion. Send for testimonials. Ask your druggist for it, 
and take no other. Beware of imitations. 50c. 3 bottle, 
CHAMPLIN & CU., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 


: nt An Article that is at once 


ATEETH PRESERVER 
and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its quueting 
popularity does not surprise any one. Every person 
who has ever used it proclaims it a perfect anti ote to 
oe ntal_ deca Pure teeth are essential to a pure 

breath, am i pee are enjoyed by all who use the bal- 
samic SOZODONT. 
Sold by ene and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 
Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price List. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
No. 597 Washington 3t., 


* PHALINE: 


This Nerve Food will cure Sick» 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
most immediately. It is invaluable 
for Epilepsy, Vertigo, Sleeplessness, 
Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles, 

Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 50 cts. 
per box; 6 boxes, dy Send for 


pamphlets. Addres 
F. THA ER & CO., 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


rices 





desiring to add to their personal 
beauty and charms can unquestion- 











NERVE FOOD 


MEN fa FURR: 


+f THAYER & © 
t NMA 





IN RHEUMATISM—to Rub with 
—the GENUINE Brown’s Ginger. 
Frederick Brown. Philadelphia. 








Toany =" with Catarrh 
Bronchitis wh earnestly 
desire ‘relief, 8 can furnish H 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
oe Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
Valuable Treatise Free. 
His remedies are the ou wth 
of his own experience; they are 
the only known means of per- 
manent PC ?' —— Bay ‘- 


Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Tro 








—Four superb Oil Pictures, 
4ins. by 544 each, of choice 
Roses for Easter Cards, 


ROSE 


will be found in Demorest’s Monthly for 


in addition to the usual 
A P R IL quantity of excellent 
illustrations and reading. Price, twenty 
cents ; to be had from all Booksellers and 
Newsdealers. W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
Publisher, 17 East 14th Street, New York. 





VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Aids Senet in the mental and 
bodily growth of infants and children. 
Giveo @ healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 
digestion. For sale by druggists, or mail 
$1. F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., N. Y. 





. 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


To the Consumptive.—Wilbor’s Compound of 
Cop-LIVER OIL AND LIME. without possessing the very 
nauseating flavor of the article as heretofore used, is en- 
dowed by the Phosphate of Lime with a healing property 
which renders the Oil doubly efficacious. Remarkable 
testimonials of its efficacy can be shown to those Who de- 
sire to see them. Sold by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Bos- 
ton, and all druggists. 





A Medicine for a Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman 
Sere 


bbealbl- 
FO QuRza: Co hlnwis 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
so common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


t@~ It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 


t@~ Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 23 
It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
2” ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. _43 
t removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
That feeling of bearing down, Sceasog | pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured ts use, 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 
For the cure of ——-> omplaints of either sex this 
Com a4 is maceeperee. 

LYDI NKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is pre Lee at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pink ham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Address as above. Mention this paper. 


No Tg 5 should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVE They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and pe of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


t2™ Sold by all Druggists. 29 





PISO'S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso’s a for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands, It has not injur- 

0: It is not bad t ce. 
It is the best cough 
Soldeverywhere. 25c. 


CONSUMPTION. 





A Special 


Until July 4th we give in addition a mag- 
nificent Design for this beautiful STEAM- 
BOAT CLOCK CASE. This is one of the 
most popular designs published. 

We will send this design separately to any 
address for 25 cents. 





PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRY! 


Offer. 


EVERY BOY AND GIRL IN AMERICA OUGHT TO HAVE A HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 


With it you can make money. 
With it you can adorn home. 
With it you can make presents for friends. 
With it you improve leisure moments. 
With it you cultivate a love for mechanics, 


THIS IMPROVED 


PRIZE HOLLY SCROLL SAW 


Is by far the BEST machine of the kind ever made. It is 
strong, very powerful, and very accurate. With it you 
can saw EIGHT THICKNESSES of * inch black 
walnut at once (provided you use the Griffin Blades), and 
you can cut a circle 40 inches in diameter. 


Dimensions and Capacity for Work. 


Height of machine, 33 inches. 
ameter of Balance Wheel, 12 inches. Weight of Balance 
Wheel, 7lbs. Stroke of Saw 1'¢ inches. Will swing 20 
inches in the clear. Will cut lumber from 1-i6 to 144 
inches thick. Weight when packed ready for shipping, 33 
lbs. Western orders shipped from our Western store- 
house. 


Width, 18 inches. Di- 


PRICE ONLY $3.00. 
WITH EACH MACHINE WE GIVE 


A Solid Emery Wheel, 
Speed Drill, 
2 Drill Points, 
12 Griffin Patent Saw Blades, 
50 Full-sized Designs for Sawing. 





